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Take Care of Your Health 


is one of those ordinary everyday admonitions that are so rarely observed. Health, the 
most valuable, is often the most neglected of all earthly blessings. It is not until a man 
experiences a sensible decline of his vital powers that he begins to bestow any really 
serious thoughts upon the matter. So long as ie is free from pain and inconvenience he 
is usually content to let things drift, with the inevitable result that diseases which might 
have been easi'y dealt with at an early stage are allowed to attain alarming and dangerous 
proportions. This is particularly the case with regard to Stomach and Liver derangements. 
So little is the importance of sound, healthy digestion understood or appreciated that it is 
usual to disregard common sympton:s of disorder, and not until actual pain or weakness 
is established is the matter seriously attended to. This is indeed surprising when we 
remember how largely the Stomach and Liver determine the health of the entire body, and 
even more remarkable when we recall the fact that the digestive organs can be maintained 
in perfect health by an occasional dose of BEECHAM’S PiLLS. !t your Stomach, Liver, or 
Bowels are out of order BEECHAM’S PILLS will put them right, and if they are in 
order BEECHAM’S PILLS will keep them right. 


TAKE 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


5 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 





Just Ready A New County History 


THE HISTORY OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE 


By the Rev. JAMES PHILLIPS 
Demy 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 12s. 6d. net (by post, 12s. 11d.) 


@ Pembrokeshire, compared with some of the counties of Wales, has been fortunate in 
having a very considerable published literature, but as yet no history in moderate compass 
at a popular price has been issued. The present work will supply the need that has 
long been felt. Pembrokeshire is proudly called by its inhabitants the ‘*Premier County ’’ 
of Wales, and a strong claim may be made to the title historically, and in ‘other respects. It 
was made a County Palatine in 1138, before any Welsh county had been formed. It long 
held the metropolitan see of the Welsh Church within its borders. It gave to Wales its 
Patron Saint, and many leaders before and after him. The noble harbour of ‘‘this same 
blessed Milford,’’ which it contains, has made it the scene of many a stirring affray—Danes 
have ravaged its coasts, Strongbow sailed from its shores to invade Ireland, and Flemish 
refugees settled on its upper reaches. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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iQotes of the Month. 
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Tue Yorkshire Daily Post of July 22 con- 
tained an interesting account of the opening 
of a barrow, situated among some trees on 
the top of the Wolds at Borrow Nook Farm, 
some six miles north of Driffield. The work 
of excavation was begun on Monday, July 19, 
by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, of Driffield, and was 
completed on July 21. “A start was made 


by uncovering a rectangular area, measuring 
15 feet by 11 feet, at the top of the mound, 
and a trench was dug at the outer edge of 
this to a depth of 6 feet, when the original 
undisturbed surface level was reached. In 
this way an easily accessible mass of earth 
was left in the middle, in which any relics 


were likely to occur. During the digging of 
this trench a large quantity of broken bones 
were found, quite disconnected, and irregu- 
larly distributed amongst the in-filling of 
soil and small chalk. These bones were 
principally human, though amongst them 
were a few belonging to some small animal. 
Mr. Mortimer considers them to be relics of 
the funeral feast, which were thrown upon 
the mound’ during its construction. Occa- 
sionally these bones seem to have been 
baked, and suggest cannibalism. 


“The central area was then carefully 

examined. At the depth of a foot below the 

surface the first skeleton was found. This 

was evidently a ‘secondary’ burial, and 

was probably much deeper in the earth 
VOL. V. 


before the upper part of the barrow was 
denuded. The bones were in_ position, 
fairly well preserved, and were evidently 
those of a powerfully built man. He had 
been buried on his left side, with the head 
to the north, and the knees drawn up at 
right angles to the body. His arms were 
crossed in front of the chest. The measure- 
ment of the femur, or upper leg bone, was 
nearly 20 inches, indicating that the owner 
was fully 6 feet in height, notwithstanding 
the fact that the femora were slightly curved.” 
The skull was of the dolichocephalic type, 
and belonged to a man of about sixty years 
of age when he died. No relics were found 
with this interment. 


¢ + ¢ 

* At a depth of less than a foot below this 
skeleton was a second one, also that of a 
male, buried in an exactly opposite direction. 
It was on its right side, with the head towards 
the south, the arms being in front of the 
body, the left hand at the right elbow, and 
the right hand at the left elbow. The skull 
in this instance was slightly more damaged 
than the previous example, but was apparently 
of a similar type—in fact, the entire skeleton 
was very similar to that already described. 
Two feet below this were the bones of a 
human leg—possibly also a relic of the 
funeral feast.” 


On the morning of the 21st “the grave ot 
the primary interment was found a little to 
the north-west of the skeletons already 
described. It measured 7 feet 8 inches long 
by 4 feet 7 inches wide at the top, and 6 feet 
8 inches and 3 feet 6 inches respectively at 
the bottom. It was found to be 4 feet 3 inches 
in depth, the body thus lying at a total depth 
of to feet from the top of the mound. The 
grave had been excavated in the chalk, 
and in this material the principal interment 
occurred, and was consequently much better 
preserved than was the case of the other two 
skeletons, which were in the sandy soil, etc., 
of which the barrow was built. The skeleton 
was on its left side, with the legs drawn up 
as usual, the hands crossed in front of the 
face, and the head pointing to the south- 
south-east. In this case also the bones were 
remarkably large and massive, and the skull 
was of the long-headed type. Strange to say, 
2S 
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not a single relic of any description was 
found with this interment, and even in the 
grave—in filling—there was not a trace of 
bone, pottery, or other foreign matter, such 
as is generally found in these tumuli. From 
experience gained in opening other barrows, 
however, it was clear that the primary burial 
was that of a Bronze Age British chief, and 
that within the mound, as secondary burials, 
were two skeletons of men of similarly 
powerful stature. Whether these were slain 
and buried as offerings to the gods, or 
whether they were ordinary burials in a 
previously existing barrow, will never be 
known.” 


An appeal is being made to residents of the 
Isle of Ely for funds to repair the parish 
cross at Stretham, near Ely. This interesting 
memorial of the past has been examined by 
Mr. F. D. Atkinson, A.R.I.B.A., who reported 
that the stonework of the head was in a 
ruinous condition, and part, or even the 
whole, might fall at any moment. 


The ancient almshouses at Croydon, built 
in 1599 by Archbishop Whitgift, and 
endowed by him, are once more threatened 
with demolition, in order to widen a street. 
Notwithstanding petitions and protests— 
amongst others from the Whitgift governors, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, the Society for the pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the National 
Trust, and the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society —the town council 
have voted the scheme by thirty votes to 
twenty-two, but it cannot be carried out 
without an Act of Parliament. 


It is announced that the systematic excava- 
tion of the site of the Roman city of Veru- 
lamium at St. Albans, which is to be carried 
out by the Society of Antiquaries and the 
St. Albans and Herts Archeological Society, 
will be begun next spring. 


Meanwhile Lord Barnard has been pleading 
effectively for the excavation of the site of 
the Roman city of Uriconium or Wroxeter. 
In a letter to the Standard of July 19, the 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A., pointed out 


that so far back as May, 1899, a public 
meeting was held in Shrewsbury in further- 
ance of this work, at which Lord Barnard 
presided, and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
assistant secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and Mr. George E. Fox, F.S.A., 
came down from London to speak on behalf 
of the scheme, and promised their co-opera- 
tion. ‘The number of experts in Roman 
excavation in the country,’’ continued Mr. 
Fletcher, “is very limited, and these during 
the last ten years have been engaged on the 
explorations at Silchester. It was distinctly 
understood that the work at Wroxeter would 
be undertaken when Silchester was completed, 
and this work is now practically done. We 
Salopians started a subscription list for 
Wroxeter ; we have money lying idle in the 
bank ; and we are only waiting for the active 
co-operation of the Society of Antiquaries and 
the aid of experts. And now it seems that 
excavations at Old Sarum and Verulamium 
are to be undertaken, and that Wroxeter is 
to be postponed to the Greek Kalends. 

“ The area of Wroxeter is about 170 acres, 
nearly twice the size of Silchester. It was 
not, like Silchester, a decaying city, but it 
was destroyed by fire in the zenith of its 
prosperity in one day, probably by Cutha and 
Ceawlin in the year 584. Wroxeter was not 
a military station, and its site has not been 
built over, and we may confidently assume 
that our knowledge of life in Romano-British 
cities will be materially increased by its exca- 
vation. We may expect, too, a rich harvest 
of finds. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
the work will not be indefinitely postponed, 
but that Lord Barnard’s appeal will be re- 
sponded to, and that the Society of Anti- 
quaries will at no distant date take up the 
systematic excavation of Wroxeter.” 


+ *¢ 
A few days later the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, 
M.A., vicar of St. George, Shrewsbury, wrote 
further in support of the plea for the excava- 
tion of Uriconium. “ As this city,” he said, 
‘‘was not a military post, but rather a com- 
mercial depét, covering an angle of the Wat- 
ling Street, which here turned southwards, 
we may confidently expect to discover objects 
of great interest illustrating the domestic life 
of a Romano-British people, and that in 
great abundance, as the city was destroyed 
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by fire and does not seem to have been pre- 
viously sacked. Yesterday I paid a hurried 
visit to the ruins now above ground, and to 
the church, and I saw enough to convince 
any intelligent person of the rude magni- 
ficence of the public and private buildings of 
the ancient city. The font in the church is 
formed from the top drum of a pillar; it 
measures some 4 feet from the ground to the 
brim, and is more than 3 feet across the 
bowl. The pillars supporting the churchyard 
gates, some 8 feet high, have their capitals 
beautifully carved, and in the garden of the 
house south of the church are other pillars or 
columns supporting a summer-house. There 
are many other objects of stone to be seen in 
the church fabric and in the walls, all brought 
from the ruins. An opportunity like the 
present may never occur again, the ground 
landlord and the tenants being all agreeable 
to the excavations; and if the Society of 
Antiquaries will undertake the work I can 
safely prophesy abundant success.” 

Like Mr. Fletcher, we have been under 
the impression for years past that the excava- 
tion of Uriconium would be undertaken when 
the work of Silchester was completed, and 
we confess we do not understand why pre- 
ference should be given to either Verulamium 
or Old Sarum. 


We have received the first annual report of 
the Liverpool Committee for Excavation 
and Research in Wales and the Marches. 
It is a well-printed quarto of eighty-six pages, 
with sixteen plates, and is issued by the 
Liverpool University Press. It contains, 
besides an account of the inception of the 
Committee and a record of its meetings, an 
outline of its excavations and researches 
during the season of 1908. A preliminary 
survey has been made of a few districts of 
Wales which have not yet been undertaken 
by any local society ; and explorations have 
been made in Chester, in connection with a 
discovery made in clearing the site for a new 
Telephone Exchange in St. John’s Street in 
that city, and at Caerleon-on-Usk. This out- 
line is supplemented by four valuable papers. 
The first is the elaborate account, fully illus- 
trated, of “‘A Recently-Discovered Section 
of the Roman Wall at Chester,” by Mr. 
Robert Newstead, which appears also in 


the new part of the Chester Archzological 
Society’s Journal, and has already been 
noticed in the Antiguary (ante, p. 311). 
Next come two brief preliminary reports— 
one, by Mr. H. S. Kingsford, on “Some of 
the Forts on the Coast of North Wales, 
between Llanddulas and the Rivals, and in 
Anglesey,” with a plate of three illustrations ; 
the other, by Mr. George Clinch, on “ The 
Antiquities of the Cader Idris District,” with 
a fine plate of cromlechs. The last paper is, 
in some respects, the most important. It is 
a report by Mr. H. G. Evelyn-White on the 
excavations which he has superintended on 
the Roman site at Caerleon, Monmouth, 
illustrated by three good plates. Further 
reference to this important work is made in 
the article by Professor Bosanquet, which 
appears in this issue of the Antiquary. 


Under date July 17, the Rome correspondent 
of the Morning fost wrote: “His many 
friends in England will learn with great 
regret that Professor Hiilsen has felt com- 
pelled to resign his post at the German 
Archeological Institute in Rome, with which 
he has been connected for the last quarter of 
a century. For some time past it has been 
the policy of the authorities in Berlin to 
diminish the importance of this, the oldest 
and most famous of all the foreign archzo- 
logical schools here, founded under inter- 
national auspices eighty years ago. The 
sum allowed for the library has been reduced, 
and a young scholar, twenty years Professor 
Hiilsen’s junior and his former pupil, has 
been appointed to the post of provisional 
first secretary, which had long been vacant. 
A similar treatment of the German Institute 
in Athens is contemplated, and Dr. Dorpfeld, 
whose name is a household word in Greece, 
has only been saved by the personal inter- 
vention of the Emperor, and that only for 
two years. It appears that the savants of 
Berlin consider Rome and Athens to be 
played out—an opinion which would make 
Mommsen and Curtius turn in their graves. 
Striking results and ‘popular’ successes are 
the order of the day, and it is thought that 
these can best be obtained in Persia or else- 
where in Asia, where they may perhaps be 
combined with political aims. Not long ago, 
an eminent German scholar remarked in the 
282 
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course of a visit to Rome that ‘there was 
nothing more to be learnt here.’ However, 
much as everyone will regret the decline 
of the German Institute, to which, under 
Professor Hiilsen, all British scholars here 
owe a deep debt of gratitude, there will now 
be all the more reason for the British School 
to improve its position in the field of Roman 
archeology, which the Germans no longer 
consider worth exploring, and in that of 
medizval research. 

‘‘ Professor Hiilsen, who has lately returned 
from a long lecturing tour in the United 
States, intends to establish himself in 
Florence, and to work at the prints and 
drawings in the Florentine Libraries _illus- 
trative of Roman antiquities. He will, there- 
fore, continue in his new home in connection 
with those Roman studies with which his 
admirable book on the Forum, equally well 
known in English as in German, his edition 
of Jordan’s work on Roman topography, and 
his numerous other publications have identi- 
fied him. As one of the very few foreign 
members of the Lincei he will also return 
here from time to time to attend the meetings 
of that distinguished body, which, like the 
University of Oxford, has fully recognized 
the great services to learning of this able 
scholar.” 


The pageants of the month have been 
numerous. The principal have been those 
at Bath, July 19 to 23; York, July 26 to 31; 
Cardiff, July 26 to August 7; and Chester, 
July 26. At Kingston-on-Thames the 
Grammar School pageant, to celebrate the 
sexcentenary of the first foundation of the 
school, was performed on July 21. In the 
picturesque grounds of Llanelwedd Hall, 
near Builth Wells, on August 11, was cele- 
brated the historic Welsh pageant of Mid- 
Wales. 


Discoveries of considerable interest have been 
made at Stoke D’Abernon Church, Surrey, a 
building of rich historical associations. In 
the space between the pre-Conquest chancel 
roofing and the vaulted stone ceiling of the 
thirteenth century has been found the larger 
half of a Norman piscina, probably used 
previous to 1210, when the remodelling of 
the chancel was commenced. On the face 


of the Saxon wall between the ceiling and 
the roof were found traces of Saxon painting 
and an inscription, of which as yet only a 
few letters have been deciphered.. These 
interesting discoveries have been made in 
connection with work of repair now going on 
under the supervision of Mr. P. M. John- 
ston, F.S.A. 


The Standard says that in the course of 
excavations that are being made in Tufton 
Street, Westminster, and Dean’s Yard, ad- 
joining, interesting discoveries have been 
made of great portions of solid ancient 
masonry that are supposed to be the founda- 
tions of one of the old walls that, in the time 
of Edward IV. surrounded the abbey pre- 
cincts. It is thought not unlikely that the 
masonry, which has a very early Roman-like 
appearance, may be part of the old Roman 
station which once existed in the Isle of 
Thorney. In the débris of the Tufton Street 
excavations have been found portions of old 
stone pottery, in the shape of wine or beer 
jars, with coats of arms upon them, of about 
the date of 1600, and similar in design to 
that by Frecher, circa 1594, which is to be 
seen in the Glass and Geramic Gallery of the 
British Museum, and bearing the arms of the 
city of Westminster and those of Queen 
Elizabeth. Tufton Street was originally built 
by Sir Richard Tufton, who lies buried in 
the abbey. 
% 


The Royal Commission on the Ancient and 
Historical Monuments and Constructions of 
Scotland have issued in Blue-Book form as 
their first report an inventory of monuments 
and constructions in the county of Berwick. 
The Commissioners state that they have been 
“appointed to make an inventory of the 
ancient and historical monuments and con- 
structions connected with, or illustrative of, 
the contemporary culture, civilization, and 
conditions of life of the people jn Scotland 
from the earliest times to the year 1707, and 
to specify those which seem most worthy of 
preservation. 

“The monuments in the county of Ber- 
wick have been visited, and a complete 
inventory showing the situation and character- 
istics of each, along with a bibliography, a 
reference to the Ordnance Survey sheet 
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(6-inch scale) on which it is noted, and the 
date on which it was visited, has been com- 
piled, and is annexed to this Report. Your 
Commissioners consider that to render the 
inventory of practical utility these details are 
essential. The number of objects noticed is 
260, of which 70, it is believed, have not 
previously been described. Your Commis- 
sioners propose in the current year to review 
the monuments in the county of Sutherland, 
and also, if possible, those in the county of 
Caithness, and lists have been distributed and 
other preparations made with that object.” 


Under the head of ecclesiastical structures 
appear the remains of Dryburgh Abbey, of 
the Priory of Coldingham, of the Convent of 
Cistercian Nuns at Eccles (of which only a 
mere fragment is left), and of the Priory of 
St. Bothan at Abbey St. Bathans. There 
are remains of Norman churches in other 
parts of the county—at Bunkle, Chirnside, 
Edrom, Legerwood, and St. Helens (Cock- 
burnspath). Among ecclesiastical structures 
of later date, the most worthy of note are 
Ladykirk, said to have been built in 1500, 
and a perfect specimen of Scottish church 
architecture of that period, pointed barrel 
vaults of stone being used throughout ; 
Cockburnspath, remarkable on account of 
the unique feature it possesses in the round 
tower rising in the middle of the western 
wall, and having its upper portion pierced 
with cruciform loopholes of a somewhat 
military character; Greenlaw Church, noted 
for a fine square tower with vaulted basement 
and corbelled-out parapet, also suggestive of 
a keep ; and the Church of Lauder, bearing 
the date 1673, and a good specimen of the 
debased Gothic of the seventeenth century. 
& 

Castellated and domestic remains are 
numerous, but unimportant. The only ex- 
ample of the moated mound type of con- 
struction in the county is on the Castle Law 
estate, parish of Coldstream. It seems to 
have escaped particular observation hitherto, 
but it is a very good example of a class 
of constructions now generally recognized as 
defensive works of early Norman date. ‘The 
prehistoric remains are classed as defensive 
and as sepulchral constructions. There is 
no recognized Roman construction in the 





county. Among miscellaneous objects is 
noted the village cross of Cockburnspath. 
It is a handsome structure, bearing on the 
four faces of its capital alternately thistles 
and roses, and is kept in good repair. 


“It would be difficult to conceive a more 
beautiful and secluded highway,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Scotsman of August 3, 
“than the old Roman road leading from 
Bonjedward to the Cheviot Hills, a distance 
of ten miles. In some places it is quite 
romantic and wild, and from its highest 
windings you have a splendid view of the 
Rivers Jed, Oxnam, and Teviot. This dis- 
used and little frequented road is carpeted 
with grass, and the delicious verdure and 
variegated trees which grow along this historic 
highway in abundance delight the senses. 
To the rambler this road is of surpassing 
interest. Every variety of wild flower grows 
here, and trees of every description deck the 
wayside for miles, and the autumn gloamings 
are nowhere more beautiful than here. Along 
the roadside the wild apple-trees and sloe- 
bushes are bending with the weight of their 
fruit. I cannot recollect in my experience 
so plentiful a crop of wild fruits as we have 
this year on the Borders.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The Builder of July 31 says that “ excava- 
tions undertaken for the construction of the 
Via Venti Settembre, between the Piazza 
Deferrari and the lofty bridge known as the 
Ponte Monumentale at Genoa, led to the 
interesting discovery of a cemetery of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, B.c., described by Dr. 
Paribeni at a recent meeting of the German 
Archeological Institute in Rome. The bodies 
had in all cases been cremated, whereas in- 
humation was the habitual practice of the 
Ligurians, and were buried in small shaft 
graves, covered with a slab of limestone. 
Eighty-five tombs in all were found, many 
of which had painted vases of the last red 
figure style; most of them were imported 
from Greece or Magna Grecia, while the 
bronzes came from Etruria, and the fibule 
from Gaul. These facts illustrate the early 
importance of Genoa as a trading station.” 
* 

The same issue of our contemporary con- 
tained a large drawing of the new museum 
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for the archeological and ethnological collec- 
tions of the University of Cambridge, about 
to be built from the design of Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A. It will form the continuation 
of the Sedgwick Geological Museum and the 
Law Library and School, built by Mr. Jackson 
a few years ago. 


ke 

Country Life of July 24 contained a short 
article on Silbury Hill, Avebury, and the 
West Kennet Long Barrow, with three illus- 
trations, by Mr. H. St. George Gray, pointing 
out some destruction which has taken place 
at the barrow. Other recent newspaperarticles 
on antiquarian topics have been “ London 
Traders’ Tokens,” in the City Press, August 7 ; 
and “A Bastion of the City Wall,” in the 
Times, August 7. 


The Architect says that some interesting 
discoveries have been made in the course 
of the repairs being carried out at the Old 
Guildhall in Priory Park, Chichester. The 
removal of the plaster at the eastern end of 
this thirteenth-century building has displayed 
the whole plan of the east window, and three 
arcaded recesses a few feet above the floor- 
line have also been freed from the plaster. 
These recesses are unusual in both position 
and depth; possibly they were in a retro- 
choir and used for the preservation of relics. 
On the north side a beautiful trefoil-headed 
niche has come to light, which was possibly 
intended for an image of the Blessed Virgin, 
though it might have been an aumbry. 


There has lately been placed on exhibition in 
the Egyptian Sculpture Gallery of the British 
Museum a very fine sepulchral or votive 
pyramidion of sandstone, inscribed with the 
name of Utcha-Heru-a, a priest and son of 
the prophet Heru-pa-Khrat. This interesting 
object, which is 2 feet in height, and 1 foot 
4 inches at the base, is inscribed with prayers 
to the gods Ra, Tmu, Osiris, and Anubis. 
On one side will be noticed this latter deity, 
represented embalming the body of the de- 
ceased, with the goddesses Isis and Nephthys 
at the head and foot of the bier. Close to 


the pyramidion is a small portrait statue of 
the deceased, together with a gold mask, atef 
crown, and head-dress of beaten gold, inlaid 
with lapis lazuli. These were probably placed 


upon the statue on special feast days or cere- 
monial occasions. There is also belonging 
to this set a small gold chain of very fine work- 
manship, having attached to it an amulet re- 
presenting the goddess Maat. These objects, 
which date from the Twentieth to the Twenty- 
second Dynasty, about 1,000 B.c., were dis- 
covered at Bubastis a year or two ago, and 
have been acquired with the assistance of 
a donation from Lady Wantage. 


“In the course of excavating a trench for 
telephone cables in Newgate-street the work- 
men this week,” says the Zimes of August 11, 
“came upon a mass of medieval masonry 
facing the east. The trench, about 18 
inches wide, and 1o feet deep, is on the 
north side of the street, parallel with and 
close to the pavement. The masonry is ina 
direct line north of the plinth which was 
found a few years ago in digging for the 
foundations of the Central Criminal Court. 
This mass of masonry doubtless formed the 
eastern side of the ancient gateway called 
Newgate.” 


¢ &¢ &¢ 

Near the chalk quarries at Northfleet, Kent, 
the foundations of a Roman villa have been 
discovered. Careful excavations are being 
made under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Steadman, a local antiquary, and a number 
of red tile pavements, many fragments of 
pottery and a Roman well, 12 feet deep, 
have been found. 


Solisbury bill Camp, near 
Bath.* 


By W. G. Cotiins, AND T. C. CANTRILL, 
B.Sc.Lonp., F.G.S., 
Of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 
—~— 

¥N many English districts the anti- 
quary of the present day is *in 

somewhat the same position as a 

miner who, finding himself near 

some old and disused mine, elects to settle 

down and work at it in the hope that, by 
* For previous references to the camp, sce Collinson, 

History of Somerset, 1791, vol. i., p. 99; Phelps, 

History of Somersetshire, 1836-1839, vol. ii., part ii., 
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patient industry and the aid of modern 
appliances, he may yet be able to glean a 
scanty harvest from among the material 
rejected in a more prosperous period. 

Perhaps this metaphor will apply to no 
place more completely than to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath, for from that ancient city 
good archzeologists have for generations pro- 
ceeded in all directions to explore the 
surrounding country. They were men who 
understood their work; their keen eyes 
noted everything of import, and their capable 
hands grasped all that was of value. Those, 
therefore, who live in less fortunate times can 
discover little beyond the fragments they 
disdained. But who shall say that frag- 
ments are nothing worth? The book which 
is shorn of its frontispiece, may all the same 
impart as much information as another which 
still possesses that cherished feature, and the 
veriest potsherd may tell, by its rare material 
and subtle curvature, of the splendour and 
elegance of the old-time perfect vase. 

These introductory remarks are the more 
appropriate in the present case, seeing that 
some eight years of patient search among 
the escarpments of Solisbury have resulted 
in the finding of scarcely any objects that 
are perfect. Notwithstanding that, we hope 
to prove that our discoveries are none the 
less worthy of record, pointing as they do to 
the conclusion that the plateau of Solisbury, 
first occupied by Neolithic man, formed the 
scene of a busy settlement in Late-Celtic 
times, but was deserted before, or remained 
unaffected by, the Roman occupation of the 
district. 

I. PHysicaAL FEATURES. 

Solisbury, Sulisbury, or Little Solsbury as 
the natives prefer to call it, is an isolated, 





p- 103; John Earle, 4 Guide to the Knowledge of 
Bath, 1864, pp. 3-10; Evans, in Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society, New Series, vol. iv., 1866, 
p. 240; H. H, Winwood, in Proceedings of the Bath 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, 
vol. ii. (1870-1873), p. 246; Sir John Evans, Ancient 
Stone lmplements, 1872, pp. 253, etc., and Fig. 284 ; 
J. Wright, ‘‘ An Enquiry concerning Fortified Hills 
near Bath,” in Proceedings of the Bath Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club, vol. iv., 1881, 
pp. 129-138 ; British Association, Handbook to Bath, 
edited by J. W. Morris, F.L.S., Bath, 1888, p. 7; 
Antiquary, 1908, p. 284. For the name “ Solisbury,” 
see Zhe Goddess Sul, a Lecture by Rev. A. M. Downes, 
Bath, 1909. 





conical, flat-topped hill of considerable bold- 
ness and altitude, rising nearly 500 feet above 
the village of Batheaston, and situated some 
two miles north-east from the centre of the 
city of Bath. The hill is specially adapted 
for defensive purposes by Nature: on the 
south it is bounded by the valley of the 
Avon ; on the west it is cut off from Lans- 
down by the deep combe which shelters the 
villages of Swainswick and Woolley ; on its 
eastern side lies the Batheaston valley ; 
while on the north the stream in Chilcombe 
Bottom, an affluent of the last, has gone far 
to complete its severance from the adjacent 
heights of Holt’s Down and Charmy Down, 
with which it is connected only by a narrow 
col, nowhere rising much above the 400-foot 
contour. 

The wide-spreading base of the hill is 
occupied on all sides by enclosed fields, 
which extend far up its flanks, but at some 
50 or 100 yards from the top these give 
place to rough common pasture—broken 
wavy ground covered with short herbage, 
among which a few stunted bushes of 
bramble and hawthorn have succeeded in 
maintaining a foothold. 

The top of the hill, which affords a noble 
prospect of the city of Bath, the valley of the 
Avon, and a wide tract of country beyond, is 
formed by a horizontal plateau, triangular in 
form, and some twenty acres in area, of 
which one edge faces north, the other two 
south-west and south-east (see Plan, Fig. 1). 
The surface of this plateau is about 625 feet 
above Ordnance datum, while the bottom of 
the Avon valley between Bathford and Bath- 
easton is only 75 feet above that level. 

Speaking geologically, the flat-topped cap- 
ping of the hill consists of a small outlier of 
some 20 or 30 feet of the lowest beds of 
the Great or Bath Oolite, resting on the 
Fuller’s Earth. The beds are more or less 
horizontal, or inclined gently to the north- 
west, and the surface of the ground coincides 
approximately with the stratification. The 
Great Oolite is exposed in several crags and 
low cliffs, and also in two quarries (H and N 
on the Plan, Fig. 1); the Fuller’s Earth is 
seldom visible, but may be seen in a recent 
excavation below the quarry H. The former 
being a coarse shelly limestone, and the latter 
consisting of clay, the superposition of the 
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durable on the perishable material, combined 
with the influence of joints, springs, and 
small landslips, has resulted in the formation 
of a scarped plateau. At several points 
small masses of the limestone have slipped 
some little way down the slopes of clay, and 
in doing so their component beds have ac- 
quired a dip—in places as much as 60 degrees 
—toward the parent cliff. One such case may 
be seen opposite F on the plan ; others are 
conspicuous and especially numerous along 
the south-western edge; while the whole of 
the clay slopes below the limestone scarp 


draining would be available for drinking 
purposes. 
II, THe Camp. 


Nature having contributed so freely to the 
strategic importance of the hill, its human 
occupants needed to do little, if anything, 
beyond raising a rampart around the edge of 
the natural plateau. Indeed, there are good 
grounds for believing that the plateau was 
occupied for a period before any such rampart 
was constructed. 

The camp as we now find it is shown on 
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FIG. I.—PLAN OF SOLISBURY CAMP. 


are ridged with small creeps. The annexe 
forming the north-western angle of the 
plateau appears to be simply a corner of the 
bed of limestone which has broken off and 
settled down to a lower level. At one or 
two points springs are thrown out at the 
junction of the pervious limestone with the 
impervious clay; three of these on the south- 
eastern edge and one on the south-western 
are utilized at the present day as wells and 
cattle-tanks. These springs presumably con- 
stituted the chief source of water-supply for 
the occupants of the camp. At that time, 
too, much water now carried away by 


the accompanying plan (Fig. 1), based on the 
6-inch Ordnance Map, Somerset 8 S.W. 

It will be seen to consist of a large main 
enclosure and a small annexe at the north- 
western angle. The rampart—shown on the 
plan by a thick black line—varies in height 
from about 3 feet to a few inches. It is best 
preserved along the northern side, where, in 
some places, it appears to have remained quite 
unimpaired by either man or weather; but 
along most of the south-western and south- 
eastern sides from J to D it is entirely absent. 

Ancient landslips will account for its dis- 
appearance at some places, especially along 
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the south-western side; but it is significant 
that it is no longer preserved along just those 
parts of the escarpment most accessible to 
depredations from the inhabitants of Bath 
on the one hand, and of Batheaston on the 
other. It is probable, therefore, that in com- 
paratively recent times a certain amount of 
quarrying has steepened the natural scarp, 
and at the same time cut away whatever 
rampart may have existed. It is likely, also, 
that the materials of the rampart itself have 
been drawn upon for road-mending, or even 
levelled during the period when the area 
within the camp was subject to the plough. 

The surface included within the main 
enclosure is fairly even, though it bears 
evidence of former cultivation in the shape 
of strips, marked out by slight differences of 
level, and defined by the rude boundary- 
stones—some bearing the letters M and C— 
shown on the plan. The ground has for 
thirty years remained in permanent pasture, 
and no longer presents to the archzologist 
the ideal conditions that favoured Sir John 
Evans in 1864. 

The structure of the rampart is to be 
clearly seen at many points where the sheep 
which browse on the hill have excavated for 
themselves shelters in its outer face, or in the 
subsoil below; and it is by a careful and 
repeated scrutiny of these and similar ex- 
posure., and not by excavation, that we have 
collected the various objects described in the 
sequel. 

We will now conduct the reader round the 
camp, beginning at the point most accessible 
from Bath. A section at A yielded a pointed 
bone implement (Fig. 6, B). A little south 
of this the ground at the foot of the scarp is 
broken and moundy by reason of old excava- 
tions for stone. The trigonometrical point, 
618 feet above Ordnance datum, is slightly 
exceeded in altitude by the surface a little to 
the north-east. Along the southern apex of 
the camp there are numerous small excava- 
tions for stone, and at B what looks like a 
cart-track obliquely ascending the scarp, and 
presumably coeval with the excavations. It 
is unlikely that this is an original entrance. 
There are better grounds for considering a 
gap (C) in the scarp near Cottage I as original, 
as it faces what is probably an ancient lane 
leading down to Batheaston. It is, however, 

VOL. V. 


merely a gap, and in the absence of any 
modification of the rampart such as marks 
the north-western entrance, is indistinguish- 
able from a modern breach made for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

But there is another line of argument—in 
which we find we have been to some extent 
anticipated by Mr. J. Wright—which leads us 
to suppose that this was an original entrance. 
The 6-inch Ordnance map shows what looks 
like the remains of a trackway which ap- 
proached Solisbury Hill from the north west. 
From Cherrywell Cottages (a mile north-east 
of Woolley), where it forms a parish boundary, 
this supposed track runs along the crest of 
the ridge already referred to as _ separat- 
ing Chilcombe Bottom from the Swainswick 
and Woolley Valley, and reaches the camp at 
the north-west entrance. It may then have 
crossed the camp and left it at this south- 
eastern entrance, continuing south-eastward, 
by what is now the lane alluded to, towards 
Batheaston. Poor as the evidence for such 
a track may be, it points to a road crossing 
the camp from north-west to south-east—a 
road with a direction at right angles to that 
of the Fosse Way, and ignoring the site of 
what is now the city of Bath. 

At D there are more excavations for stone, 


a little beyond which the rampart makes its 
appearance and develops northward, though 


opposite Cottage II it has been partly 
destroyed. At E the limestone is exposed 
in several small crags, above which an in- 
structive section of the rampart and subsoil 
presented in June, 1907, the following 
details : 


Feet. Inches. 

3. RAMPART.—Dark soil, full of lime- 
stone pieces, which at the bottom 
are large (up to 1 foot 6 inches by 
6 inches), that em a sort of dry 
walling ; in the dark soil, bones 
and teeth of sheep - - 

2. SuBsOIL.—Limestone rubble : small 
pieces of limestone, with a little 
yellow soi in the interstices, dis- 
turbed for 1 foot 6 inches down, 
as a sherd of coarse pottery and 
a flint - flake occurred at that 
depth - - about 

- Rock (GREAT OouiTE). —In place 


From this section, in which 3 is the 
rampart and 2 the natural subsoil, it appears 
certain that the plateau was occupied by 

2T 
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users of flint and coarse pottery for a period 
before the rough walling forming the rampart 
was put up. The rampart-builders seem to 
have thrown down at random various-sized 
pieces of stone, filling up their interstices and 
piling over them relic-bearing soil obtained 
from the surface of the plateau itself. The 
pieces of stone in the rampart are larger than 
those forming the subsoil, and were presum- 
ably obtained chiefly from the natural talus 
which would have accumulated at the foot 
of the escarpment. 

At the north-eastern angle, where several 
crags of limestone project from the scarp, the 
rampart is well preserved. At F it is some- 
what broken, and can be seen to contain 
within its interior stones which show redden- 
ing by fire—a phenomenon not confined to 
this part ofthe rampart. This burning could 


the north is indicated in the plan. South of 
this point the observer will note the great 
extent to which landslipping has taken place, 
while an examination of the soil capping the 
escarpment will convince him that this part 
of the camp more than any other has been 
the scene of prolonged occupation. At K a 
layer of charcoal an inch or two thick, about 
18 inches below the surface, extends some 
10 feet along the exposed edge of the soil, 
and marks what is probably the site of a 
hearth. Here we have found a human lower 
jaw, together with potsherds, bones of 
domestic animals, and a pointed bone imple- 
ment (Fig. 6, A) ; while a little farther to the 
south-east was found the iron needle (Fig. 7, 
A), accompanied by potsherds and a flint 
flake. 

Having now completed the circuit of the 





FIG. 2.—SECTION OF RAMPART AND ESCARPMENT AT G ON PLAN (FIG. 1). 


have taken place only before the stones were 
incorporated in the work, The scarp at this 
point exhibits some small crags, and some 
slipped masses of rock which show a dip of 
60 degrees. At G, and thence for some 
distance westward, the rampart is better pre- 
served than elsewhere, and is 3 feet high ; 
at this point the section forming Fig. 2 has 
been drawn, to show the general relations of 
the rampart (R), the limestone scarp (2), and 
the Fuller’s Earth (1) below, with its irregular 
surface, bushes, and tumbled blocks of lime- 
stone. 

Above the large quarry H the rampart has 
been cut away, but it reappears, though 
diminished in height, above the annexe, and 
does not die out till the entrance J is passed. 
On both sides of this entrance the scarp 
shows small excavations, probably for stone 
and of no archeological significance ; one on 


camp, we are free to devote special attention 
to the annexe and its immediate vicinity. 
The position of the entrance J seems to have 
been determined by the presence of a slight 
natural depression or valley descending from 
the main enclosure into the annexe. On 
both sides of this depression the rampart 
dies off, and the ends, diminishing in height, 
curve inward, leaving a narrow space be- 
tween. Through this space a track, marked 
on the Ordnance map and on the accom- 
panying plan, but now obliterated from 
disuse, leads down from the main enclosure 
to the annexe. Placed across this track, just 
outside the entrance, are the remains of what 
was seemingly a low stone wall (L on our 
plan), probably about 18 inches thick and 
3 feet high, as indicated by an upright stone 
still in position at the northern end. The 
remainder of the wall, now level with the 
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surrounding surface, shows it to have been 
about 40 feet in length. The wall is so 
placed that, unless it was pierced by a 
central gangway, it would have left only a 
narrow and inconvenient passage at each 
end. It is doubtful, however, if it has any 
archeological significance, though it appears 
not to have been erected within the last 
thirty years. Clear of this point, the track 
turned northward across the annexe, and left 
it apparently at the gap M, a route followed 
by the farmers when the corn grown on the 
hill up to thirty years ago was carried home 
to Swainswick. 

The annexe itself, which seems to have 
been bordered by a low rampart, of which 
traces, shown on our plan, are to be seen 
above the quarry N, is of special importance, 
as it was here that the chief human remains 
were found, and traces of smelting operations 
discovered. It forms a small natural plat- 
form at about 20 feet below the main plateau, 
from which it is separated by a scarp. On 
its north-western edge is a small quarry (N), 
shown and named “ Quarry” on the 6-inch 
Ordnance map, which, after a long period of 
disuse, was slightly extended in 1908, 
happily for a temporary purpose only. This 
is undoubtedly the identical quarry whose 
top-cover of black mould first met the gaze 
of Sir John Evans and his friends in 1864, 
when they walked up from Bath, and which, 
thirty-six years afterwards, similarly caught 
our attention, and yielded us our first relics, 
though the visit of 1864 was then unknown 
to us. The quarry exhibits the following 


section : 

Feet. Inches. 
3. MADE GrouND.—Soil, brown, with 
small pieces of limestone and 
rootlets throughout, passing down 
into No. 2 - - - 2 : 
2. MADE GROUND.—Limestone rubble ; 
pieces up to 1 foot in length in 
nearly black soil, sharply marked 
off from No. rt - - - - 
1. Rock.—Limestone, irregularly and 
thinly bedded, formerly worked to 

a depth of about - - - 15 fe) 
The diagrammatic sectional view (Fig. 3) 
shows the relationships of the various beds. 
No. 1 represents the limestone in place ; it 
was in a shallow grave excavated in the 
uppermost bed that the human remains 


alluded to above were found, their position 


being indicated in the diagram by the X. 
The grave—now demolished by the quarry- 
ing of 1908—was partly covered by two large 
stones, above which No. 2 was deposited. 
The whole is crowned by the rampart R, 
which is nearly equivalent to No. 3. Bed 
No. 2—the layer found by Sir John Evans 
to contain bones and potsherds—extends 
along the edge of the annexe for about 
50 feet, and is undoubtedly “ made ground,” 
as throughout it yields bones of domestic 
animals, pieces of iron and iron-slag, burnt 
stones, and sherds of pottery. A single 





FIG. 3.—DIAGRAMMATIC SECTIONAL VIEW OF 
QUARRY N, SHOWING POSITION OF SKELETONS. 


fragment of Samian ware, decorated with 
what appears to be a representation of a 
temple, was found loose on a ledge below 
the edge of the quarry. It is of special 
interest, as it constitutes the sole evidence 
of Roman influence we have found at 
Solisbury. In some of the interstices of Bed 2 
occurred numerous species of land-shells, 
chiefly Helix aspersa and H.  lapicida, with 
some examples of Audimus and Cyclostoma 
elegans. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Leonardo da Vinci, a JPrecursor 
of Aviation. 


By Dr. Atuici1 CossIo. 
~<_- 


‘*T’ mi saprei levar per |’ aere a volo.” 
Inferno, xxix, 113. 


‘ powers admiring Count Zeppelin, 


| the brothers Wright, Mr. Latham, 

4 M. Blériot, and the leading cham- 
- pions in aviation of all nations, we 
naturally think of all the attempts that were 
made in times gone by at the conquest of the 
air. Man has ever meditated on the possibility 
of imitating the birds, and soaring undisturbed 
above this earth of ours. Mythology, with 
its myths of winged gods and flying heroes, 
suggests that the ancients had, if not a clear 
conception of aviation, a desire at least of 
conquering the air. It would be too long to 
enumerate all the attempts made at this con- 
quest, but we will limit ourselves in this 
short survey to Leonardo da Vinci, who 
must be considered as the precursor of 
aviation in modern times. 

Among the manuscripts of the most com- 
plete and encyclopedic genius of the Italian 
Renaissance, a codex is extant which con- 
tains important notions about the flight of 
birds, and 7 volo artificial, showing that 
Leonardo had the conviction of the possi- 
bility of conquering the air by means of a 





heavier body, mercé il pil pesante. The 


manuscript consists of a small writing-book of 
cotton-paper with a thin plain cover stained 
by several drops of ink ; on the cover itself, 
in Roman letters, although almost faded 
away, we still read the signature of the great 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci. The manuscript 
measures 8x6 inches, and contains five 
folios and three leaves, thirty pages in all, 
written and designed by Leonardo himself. 
In the second page, after some other matters 
of various kinds, Leonardo treats of the 
flight of birds, and analyzes in particular the 
flight of the kite—a bird for which he had an 
especial predilection, having dreamt of it in 
his childhood. He says: “The fact of 
having to write about the kite seems to be 
predestined, for, when I was still a child, it 
appeared to me that while I was in the 
cradle a kite flew to me, and, opening my 





mouth with its beak, stroked me with the 
tail between the lips.” 

It was in the spring of A.D. 1506 that 
Leonardo, in the calm of the mountain-top 
of Fiesole, conceived this flying-machine 
with which he hoped to fly over Florence 
and Tuscany. We have every reason to 
believe that this contrivance, heavier than 
air, was afterwards prepared and made at 
Milan in the. garden of the Sforza Castle. 
It is uncertain whether Leonardo himself 
attempted the first flight with the original 
aeroplane. The chroniclers of that time left 
no mention of it, although Jerome Cardano, 
the mathematician, wrote: ‘‘ Anche Leonardo 
da Vinci tentd di volare, ma mal gli inter- 
venne.” It seems that the great artist never 
attempted it, and the quoted words allude 
perhaps to the fact that during the trials and 
experiments in the garden of the Duke of 
Milan, the long studies and the serious 
preparations of Leonardo were in evident 
contrast with the impatience and enthusiastic 
fervour of his mechanician, Mastro Zoroato 
da Peretola, who without permission from 
Leonardo, and rather against his will, tried 
to fly, with the result that he fell down and 
broke his ribs. According to the manu- 
script, the aeroplane of Leonardo da Vinci 
had the form and appearance of a bat. The 
skeleton of the wing, like that of a hand, 
had five extremities with all the articulations 
movable at the joints. The five fingers were 
united together by a leather membrane and 
by strings of raw silk, with a lever and a 
prop to act as muscles. A movable cross- 
piece of timber and a plummet served to lift 
up the wings, which to the number of four 
were made in the shape of a cross. Each 
was 40 elbows long and 8 wide. As the 
wings were made to recede, the aeroplane 
progressed in the air; while as the wings 
were lowered the machine rose in the air. 
A long rudder, covered with feathers like the 
tail of a bird, directed the movements of the 
aeroplane. 

Leonardo da Vinci in his manuscript 
gives further particulars how to start from 
the ground ; but his study on the influence 
of the change of the centre of pressure in 
relation to the centre of gravity, and on the 
deformation and flexibility of the wings while 
flying, is especially interesting. Leonardo 
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studied also accurately the function and the 
movements of the tail and of the shoulder 
in aviation, and established the principle 
that the bird being heavier than air can 
support itself (sostéens¢), and fly by making 
the fluid thicker where it passes through 
than where it does not fly ; showing that the 
bird to be able to fly must make the air its 
point of prop. The manuscript of Leonardo 
ends with these words, which seem to con- 
tain an omen and a prophecy: “The great 
bird will make its first flight . . . filling the 
world with stupor—filling with his fame all 
the books, and eternal glory to the nest 
where he was born.” The successes of the 
Wright Brothers, Zeppelin, Latham, and 
Blériot realize the prophecy, and the experi- 
ments made by Leonardo da Vinci. 


Gy 


€rcavations in Roman Cales.* 


By Proressor R. C. BOSANQUET, F.S.A. 
— 
s=™OR some weeks passengers on the 
¥) Cambrian Railway have had their 
curiosity aroused by strange un- 
~ agricultural diggings in the rich 
pasture-fields adjoining Caersws station, a 
mile beyond Moat Lane Junction, on the 
line to Machynlleth and Aberystwyth. Few 
of them knew that the railway station stands 
on the angle of a Roman fort, or that the 
name of Moat Lane points to one of the 
best-preserved medizeval earthworks in the 
kingdom. The Moat and the Caer are there 
for the same reason, because the fertile plain 
of Caersws, a meeting-place of many valleys 
and roads, is one of the strategic centres of 
Mid-Wales. The object of the excavations 
is to ascertain when the Romans first planted 
a garrison here and how long they main- 
tained it, and in general to collect data for 
reconstructing the early history of Wales. 
They are being carried out by the Powysland 
Club, that fine old country archzological 
society which has its headquarters at Welsh- 





* Weare kindly permitted to reproduce this article, 
with the illustrations, from the Manchester Guardian. 
Professor Bosanquet has been good enough to add a 
paragraph giving the latest results. —Ep. 





pool, and by the Liverpool Committee for 

Excavation in Wales, formed a year and a 
half ago to co-operate with local societies in 
work of the kind. It is too early to draw 
historical conclusions from the work that has 
been begun; the following summary, like 
the rough sketch-plan, is provisional, and 
liable to modification by future discoveries. 

Built on gently-rising ground beside the 
Severn, the fort enclosed within its huge 
clay ramparts about 8 acres—one and a half 
time the area of Roman Manchester, and 
more than twice that of Melandra. The 
dimensions cannot be given exactly, since on 
two sides the outer face has not yet been 
found, but will probably prove to be about 
660 feet by 600 feet, As at Melandra, the 
clay rampart had a revetment of stone, and 
the question arises whether this formed part 
of the original fortification or was a later 
embellishment. The stone used was old red 
sandstone, which is not found locally, and 
was probably brought from a quarry near 

Welshpool, twenty miles away. Naturally 
the fort was used as a quarry by later 
builders ; it must have furnished the quoins 
and arch-stones for several neighbouring 
churches. Only the scantiest traces of the 
facing remain in position outside the rampart, 
although the packing of red sandstone chip- 
pings behind it is well preserved. The 
rampart does not show the characteristic 
streaked marking of a turf-wall, and consists 
of almost unmixed clay founded on a pitching 
of river-cobbles. Only one angle has been 
examined; there was no sign of a stone 
tower, but two “post-holes” were found 
passing right through the clay bank into the 
subsoil, besides doubtful traces of a_hori- 
zontal “sleeper,” and these are thought to 
be part of the framing of a wooden angle- 
tower. Of the gates, those on north and 
south seem to have been obliterated by later 
roadways ; that on the west has been located, 
but not yet cleared ; that on the east will be 
accessible after hay harvest. 

. The roads within the fort, formed of river- 
gravel, are easily traced. One, doubtless 
the via principalis, runs through from west 
to east, the north of it is a range of stone 
buildings, three of which are shown on the 
plan ; in its normal position at the centre of 
the fort is the Prztorium, a block measuring 
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100: Roman feet from back to front, which 
affords an opportunity for ingenious in-and- 
out digging, since it extends under the 
farmhouse and its gardens and outbuildings. 
The tenant of Pendre Farm, as well as the 
present owner, Mr. David Davies, M.P., of 
Llandinam, and the future owners, the Mont- 
gomeryshire County Council, have given the 
excavators every facility. The back wall of 
the Pretorium has been traced across the 
farmyard, and within a few yards of the 
back door a deep cellar or walled pit has 
been opened out—undoubtedly the “ strong- 
room ”’ under the floor of the “ Sanctuary of 


series of box-shaped flue-tiles and of stone 
roofing slates. The other buildings are a 
typical storehouse and granary with external 
buttresses, like one which was recently ex- 
plored by the Manchester Classical Associa- 
tion at Ribchester, and a block with a frontage 
of 55 feet, which lies west of the Praetorium. 
The latter promises to be rich in minor finds ; 
the handle of a bronze strainer, of a type 
that occurs at Pompeii, and pieces of delicate 
pillar-moulded glass have been found in it. 
The Samian pottery found here and else- 
where in the fort includes several first-century 
pieces, but it would be premature at this 














INSCRIBED STONE FOUND AT CAERLEON. 


the Standards.” A few years ago a similar 
chamber was discovered by Professor Gar- 
stang at Brough in Derbyshire, and there 
are several examples in Northumberland. 
Large sums were deposited by Roman 
soldiers in a savings bank, of which the 
standard-bearer of each corps was the 
treasurer; there could be no safer place 
than a vault under the regimental chapel, 
which was always situated in the inner court 
of the headquarters building. Three moulded 
fragments may be parts of altars set up here 
in honour of the standards and of the 
Emperor. The cellar also yielded a fine 








stage to discuss the date of the occupation. 
The work is being superintended by Professor 
R. C. Bosanquet, Mr. J. Eyre Evans, and 
Dr. E. D. Rees, with help from Liverpool 
and Aberystwyth students. 

At Caerleon-on-Usk the Liverpool Com- 
mittee is excavating for a second season in 
conjunction with the Monmouthshire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Association. Their 
programme was modest—to obtain particulars 
of the wall and ditch for comparison with 
those of the other great legionary fortress at 
Chester. This has been done with complete 
success, an angle-tower laid bare, and sections 
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cut through the earth rampart behind the 
fortress wall. But an experimental trench 
in the field between the fortress and the 
river has opened up a task of far greater 
extent and of the most profound interest. 
Scarcely 30 yards from the wall lies the 
grass-grown hollow known as King Arthut’s 
Round Table; it was supposed to have 
served as an amphitheatre, but nothing 
suggested that the smooth banks enclosing 
it were anything but artificial mounds of 
earth. Here the excavators, Mr. Frank King 
and Mr. C. J. Fox, are bringing to light a 
miniature copy of the stately amphitheatres 
which were common in the southern pro- 
vinces of the Empire. It was 274 feet in 
length and 226 feet in breadth, The outer 
wall, standing in places 6 and 7 feet high, is 
53 feet thick, strengthened within and 
without by buttresses. Two entrances have 
been found, and it is probable that there 
were more. One is 9g feet wide, and was 
vaulted with blocks of tufa; it led down to 
the arena, which measured in round figures 
200 feet by 150 feet. 

The photograph reproduced on p. 335 shows 
an inscribed stone which was built into the 
arena wall. It reads: ‘Coh [ortis] III> (cen- 
turia), Rufini Primi,” and served to record the 
fact that this part of the building was erected 
by the company of Rufinius Primus, forming 
part of the Third Cohort. We may con- 
clude that the amphitheatre was built by the 
Second Legion, which for several centuries 
formed the garrison of Caerleon, and may 
hope to find similar records built into other 
parts of it. Enough remains to-day to make 
it one of the most impressive Roman monu- 
ments in the country. It is a matter of 
national interest to secure its permanent 
preservation, for the expansion of the neigh- 
bouring town of Newport threatens sooner 
or later to engulf the quiet village of Caerleon. 
Public opinion in South Wales is already 
awake to the importance of the discovery, 
and the owner of the land, Sir Arthur Mack- 
worth, is prepared not only to allow the 
excavations to continue, but to consider any 
reasonable proposal for the permanent safe- 
keeping of the amphitheatre. 

A sum of about £500 will be required for 
the adequate continuance of the work on 
these two sites, and the Liverpool Committee 


is addressing an appeal not only to the 
Welsh subscribers who have supported it in 
the past, but to all who are interested in 
national history and national monuments. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Welsh Excavation Committee, 
London City and Midland Bank, Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 


During the weeks that have elapsed since 
the above was written, the excavation at 
Caersws has been continued, with interesting 
results. In the building west of the Preetorium 
two large hypocaust-rooms have been laid 
bare. The floor of one rested on pillars of 
square tiles, some of which bear a maker’s 
stamp, C.I.C.F.; the floor of the other was 
supported by solid “islands” of masonry, 
divided by radiating flues. The east gate 
has been located, and the road traced through 
it. Sections cut outside the rampart show 
that the fort was encircled by three V-shaped 
ditches. Immediately beyond the ditches 
outside the south gate there seems to have 
been a considerable civil settlement, consist- 
ing of rude huts with clay floors, divided 
from one another by paved footpaths. As 
is often the case, this region has proved 
richer in pottery, particularly in fine Samian 
fragments, than the camp proper. A remark- 
ably perfect boat-shaped basin, carved out of 
a log of oak, has been found at the bottom 
of a well. The lower part of the well was 
lined with a sort of basket, formed of hazel 
twigs woven round a series of stakes. At 
Caerleon a third entrance to the amphitheatre 
has been found, and a very fine strip of the 
buttressed outer wall has been laid bare on 
the south-west side. ‘The work is suspended 
for the present, but will be resumed in the 
autumn. Further contributions to the fund, 
which is being raised for the complete ex- 
cavation of the amphitheatre, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Treasurer of the 
Welsh Excavation Committee at the above- 
stated address. 




















A Study of Early Wap-views : 


of London. } 
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= WOETIC” and “artistic” licence 
fog) are a pair of comprehensive terms, 
he comprising both suppression of the 
truth and suggestion of what is 
not, and~either term is popularly employed 
in condonation of what may amount to 
exaggeration and falsity. However con- 
venient to those who employ it, licence is 
none the less provocative of vexation and 
suspicion where exactitude is desirable. 

As regards the early map-views of London, 
the originators, judged by their productions, 
whether as inventors, engravers, or pub- 
lishers, must have been largely imbued with 
the artistic or poetic temperament. To pro- 
duce a striking picture, the map-maker has 
not hesitated at times to sacrifice exactitude 
for effect, and to substitute the picturesque 
for the reality, a result which, doubtless 
serving the purpose for which it was pub- 
lished, does not equally serve the purposes 
of the present day. 

The increasing attention which is being 
given to early map-views of London demands 
their systematic study, and suggests a review 
of cardinal considerations when their investiga- 
tion is undertaken. The principal interest in 
the investigation of the old map-views turns 
upon their correct interpretation. Interpreta- 
tion involves a reconstruction, as far as it is 
possible, of the scenes which were open to 
view at the time when the map was made, a 
process which often involves the decipher- 
ment of obscure details. Although decipher- 
ment and interpretation are of such a 
character that no definite rules can be laid 
down whereby infallible tests of fidelity to 
nature can be obtained, yet aids to interpreta- 
tion and precautions to be adopted during 
the process may well be suggested or col- 
lected. But natural bent, particularly when 
combined with experience, is of more potency 
than rigid adherence to a system of rules, 
however well conceived. Although this may 
be the case, yet it is undeniable that assist- 
ance is to be derived from a knowledge of 
method adopted ‘by others in assessing the 
VOL. V. 
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trustworthiness of a map-view, or in obtaining 
from a print the real information that it is 
capable of affording. 

As subsidiary to elucidation of the many 
perplexing problems to which the study of 
early map-views of London gives rise, the 
more important points for consideration, and 
the questions which may be raised when 
endeavouring to call up faithful representa- 
tions of the former aspect of London, will 
here be indicated. As a further aid to inter- 
pretation, a tentative classification or group- 
ing of early map-views will be submitted. 
By a classification a better determination 
may be made as to which map-views are 
pioneer ; which are mere variants upon exist- 
ing views (the variations being by way of 
addition or substitution of features) ; which 
are honest compilations, but without actual 
personal knowledge ; and which, in a greater 
or less degree, are erroneous as regards 
originator, publisher, date, or in respect of 
what purports to be represented. By the aid 
of classification it may also be possible to 
settle in many instances whether a particular 
map-view is a copy, or a copy of a copy, and 
also to decide the relationship which a copy 
bears to the original print. 

As regards the term “ map-view,” the 
expression is here used to mean those 
panoramic and pictorial representations of 
London which include, on the one hand, 
plans embellished with buildings and rural 
features shown in perspective or in isometric 
projection, and, on the other hand, those 
pictures in which the plan is hidden in a 
crowd of buildings depicted in rough per- 
spective from an imaginative position of low 
altitude. In short, what is ordinarily under- 
stood by the term “bird’s-eye view ’— 
whether plan or perspective is the more 
prominent—will approximate to what is here 
intended by the expression ‘ map-view.” 
Occasionally, however, the shortened form 
“map” or ‘ view” isemployed. Only those 
map-views which antedate the eighteenth 
century are brought under review. 

A study, then, of the early map-views of 
London, and the elucidation of their expres- 
sion, appears to be a subject deserving of 
extensive and ample treatment. In the first 
part of this article some of the considerations 
which may arise in such a study are briefly 
2U 
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reviewed under various headings. Since so 
much information is to be derived from a 
classification of map-views, and as the sub- 
ject of classification readily detaches itself 
from other topics, the second part of this 
article treats of the possible classification or 
grouping of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century map-views of the city of London and 
immediate surroundings. 

The headings under which the subject of 
Part I. are dealt with are as follows : 


. Originators or Surveyors. 
. Engravers or Reproducers. 

3- Reissue of Old Plates. 

4. Position Chosen for the Outlook. 

5. Exactitude in Some Particulars, Im- 
pressionism in Others ; Style. 

6. Permanence of Sites. 

7. Conventional Expression. 

8. Enclosure within Border-lines or 
Frames. 

g. Date. 

10. Shields of Arms; Reference Tables ; 
Ancillary Pictures and Views, etc. 


N 


1. ORIGINATORS OR SURVEYORS. 


Since the credibility of a map is so largely 
dependent upon the reputation of the indi- 
vidual to whom the information set down is 
attributed, it is desirable, in the first instance, 
in attempting to elucidate the early map-views 
of London, for the originator, inventor, plotter, 
or surveyor of the map selected to be 
accurately known. The map may or may 
not bear upon its face its originator, so that 
search may be necessary in other directions. 
If the map is illustrative of the book in which 
it occurs, the author of the book may be the 
originator of the map, or he may refer to the 
originator by name, or, for his purposes, he 
may merely adopt some map which is current, 
without allusion to the originator. If the 
name is thus absent, contemporaneous pub- 
lications may afford a clue to authorship. 
Failing this, the name is to be sought for in 
much the same way as is the painter of a 
picture which does not bear its author’s signa- 
ture or cipher. In the case of a map, how- 
ever, the difficulty is increased by the absence 
of the evidence which painting and pigment 
present. 

Further, a painting is usually unique, and 





points in a marked degree to individual 
effort, while a map, before reaching the public, 
often combines the idiosyncrasies of several 
individuals. Occasionally the original plan 
may be in existence, as in the case of the 
unfinished view of Wynegaerde, in which we 
may perceive a map in the making. When 
this occurs, the errors due to reproduction 
by engravers having varying degrees of execu- 
tive skill are excluded. 

As regards the map which accompanied 
the Speculum Britannia, published in 1593, 
we may judge of its credibility by our know- 
ledge of the author of the book, the surveyor 
Norden, whose career may be traced. We 
may also feel somewhat sure that no egregious 
error was committed by the engraver, Van 
den Keere ; otherwise the map would not have 
been employed by Norden. 

It was doubtless a usual proceeding for an 
originator of a map-view to receive assistance 
in his work. For instance, at the present day 
in connection with the maps and pictures of 
war correspondents, we find embellishment 
and amplification at the hands of those who 
have little claim to be styled originators. In 
the modern map of a battle-field, or picture 
of an expeditionary force on the march, there 
is much before publication to be done to the 
original as first received. The artist ‘‘at the 
front’ may indicate his wishes by the draw- 
ing of a single soldier, a horse, gun, tent, 
hill, or by a stroke of the pencil, as illustrative 
of a regiment, squadron, park, camp, and so 
on, supplementing his sketch by written words. 
The map, after receipt, is completed for pub- 
lication by those sufficiently skilled to inter- 
pret and depict what is represented in the 
rough. The method of interpretation em- 
ployed with a modern pictorial map-view of 
this character should no less be utilized when 
a bird’s-eye view of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century is under investigation. 

At the outset, then, we are confronted with 
the question of authorship ; for, in general, if 
we should hesitate to pay credit to an author 
through what we know of him we might 
fairly look with suspicion upon his carto- 
graphy. We have also to bear in mind the 
possibility of -intelligent assistance by those 
to whom the originator may have imparted 
his instruction. Accordingly, when the inter- 
pretation of a map-view is entered upon, the 
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corrections that we may be prepared to make, 
owing to our acquaintance with the originator, 
must always be kept in view, and also the 
conditions under which the originator worked. 


2. ENGRAVERS OR REPRODUCERS. 


In the reproduction of a map where intel- 
ligence is requisite, considerations corre- 
sponding to those mentioned in regard to the 
originator apply. In addition, there is room 
for further error. A reproducer cannot well 
avoid construing what he sees before him, 
even when endeavouring to make a faithful 
copy. Variations from an original are there- 
fore to be expected on this account. Where 
the original is defective in any way, and the 
engraver is left to work independently of 
advice, matter may appear for which there 
is little warrant, On the other hand, the 
engraver may have worked from personal 
knowledge as well as from his copy, in which 
case the resulting engraving may be preferable 
to the original print. If the original survey 
is faulty, it is fairly certain that, unless the 
engraver draws upon his personal acquain- 
tance with a locality, the fault will reappear 
in an enhanced degree. We cannot, there- 
fore, always be sure how much of a map 
which bears the engraver’s name is due to 
the originator, or how much is due to the 
engraver. ‘The possibility is always present 
of an engraver being more of an artist than 
a mere copier—far more an artist than a 
cartographer. To arrive, then, at a decision, 
from the point of view of the engraver alone, 
whether a map or portion of a map is fanciful 
or worthy of credence, to what extent it is 
reliable, and so on, there is to be remembered 
the condition of the copy and the engraver’s 
liability to err in reproducing what is placed 
before him—both by an exaggeration of 
defects or abnormalities, and by suppression 
or undue limitation of what seems to him 
trivial. 


3. REISSUE OF OLD PLATEs. 


There must also be taken into account the 
purchase or borrowings of old plates, and 
their reissue, with or without alteration. 
Although alterations may have been effected 
so as to bring the plates up to date, yet old 
inscriptions and attributions may yet remain, 
either by carelessness or by intention, with 





the result of inconsistency appearing between 
parts of the face record. 

Again, for embellishing title-pages of books 
old views were employed as they stood, the 
views themselves having little or no relation 
to the date of the publication of the book. 
Thus, in the case of that edition of Zhe 
English Pilot, by John Sellers, which was 
published in 1678, the title-page gives an 
illustration of Elizabethan London. Con- 
sequently, the actual date of the issue of a 
map, as we have it, is not always a true 
guide to the date of the London that it 
represents. 

Different editions may sometimes be de- 
tected by the state of the impression, the 
plate or block being worn by use. Further, 
the presence or absence of printed matter 
upon the back of a map, together with the 
character of the print, will serve occasionally 
to distinguish reissues of the same map. 


4. THE POSITION CHOSEN FOR THE 
OUTLOOK. 


Many map-views show the spectacle from 
an imaginary position, while in others the 
point of vantage is apparent. For example, 
the view in Braun’s Atlas, 1572, is probably 
taken from the top of the Church of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, while Hollar’s 
panorama of 1647, which was so extensively 
copied and made to subserve several purposes, 
is the view represented from the tower of 
Southwark Cathedral. 

To the “bird’s-eye” draftsman the fact 
that the position chosen from which to 
observe the city and its surroundings is 
purely imaginary is of little importance. If 
a good view, picturesque and fairly accurate, 
can be presented from a position which is 
inaccessible, the fictitious outlook detracts 
but little from the utility of the depiction. 

When the outlook chosen is purely imagi- 
nary, it is but natural that many of the 
features presented are drawn from actual 
knowledge, and to this extent give credible 
‘information which otherwise might be lacking. 
It then becomes the business of the inter- 
preter to distinguish between those features 
which reflect personal knowledge and those 
features which are conventionalized or are 
merely neutral so far as authentic and useful 
information is concerned, and from which 
2U 2 
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little information is obtainable. As an aid 
to this interpretation, a knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart convention in cartography 
and symbology is desirable. 


5. EXACTITUDE IN SOME PARTICULARS, 
IMPRESSIONISM IN OTHERS; STYLE. 


Often is it the case that accurate notions 
concerning detail are more obtainable from 
old prints, pictures, and maps than from 
modern sources of the same nature. In the 
older illustrations the artist, when attempting 
toconvey broad impression, was less successful 
than when illustrating detail. Particularly 
was this the case when he was acting not 
so much as a mere copyist as when de- 
lineating from personal knowledge. In modern 
illustration it is often the aim of an artist to 
portray the general impression received when 
viewing a panoramic scene rather than to 
depict in succession a series of centres of 
vision, each of which may be examined, as 
it were, microscopically. Hence, for faithful 
representation of detail the older class of 
illustration may be occasionally the more 
reliable, although, as previously mentioned, 
care is highly necessary in distinguishing 
what the artist has drawn of his own know- 
ledge as opposed to neutral matter—conven- 
tionalized representations of houses, fences, 
trees, ditches, garden plots, and so on—which 
he has employed for linking his personally 
verified information with that derived from 
others. It may be hazarded that the more 
impressionism is absent, the more reliable 
is the picture. In the map-views—Ordnance 
plans are not in discussion—impressionism 
seems to be largely absent. 

In a bird’s-eye view there is the attempt to 
combine the detail of a large-scale map with 
the extensive view presented by a map on a 
small scale. A few buildings, important by 
reason of their size, use, or notoriety, are 
selected, and the intervening spaces filled in 
with symbolic representation of houses and 
their adjuncts. The scale of these selected 
buildings is then, as a rule, exaggerated, and, 
in common with modern maps, the width 
of thoroughfares and rivers is also enlarged. 
Subject to these considerations, the representa- 
tion of the buildings may be usually con- 
sidered as correct. Apart from the general 
look of the typical ordinary dwelling-house, 


the intervening matter is of small value in 
imparting accurate knowledge of detail. Thus 
the population of the city is not likely to be 
calculated correctly by a counting of the 
separate houses set out upon a particular 
map. Itisalsoclear that in certain instances 
the important buildings which have been 
selected are too few to permit of the usual 
filling-in of the vacant spaces by conventional 
representation without at the same time ex- 
posing the artifice adopted. The result has 
been that, rather than delay publication, un- 
plotted or incompleted areas have appeared 
on the mapas issued. In subsequent editions 
these vacant spaces may have been correctly 
filled in. 

In many instances the style in which the 
more prominent buildings have been depicted 
suggests, by comparison with other views or 
maps of which the authorship is undoubted, 
the originator of the picture, or the school 
in which it was produced. Further, as in 
successive copyings styles tend to exaggera- 
tion, eccentricity in design may denote a 
copy, and render desirable a search for the 
original engraving. As a result of copying 
of copies, certain features may at length 
burlesque their originals, become mere 
grotesques, and occasionally in their survival 
appear as rudimentary. Deduction from 
style may also be the means of identifying 
an engraver or the date of reproduction. In 
some cases, also, the nationality of the pro- 
duction may be approximately determined. 
A reflection of the individual’s manner of 
reproducing what is laid before him, together 
with the style of buildings to which he has 
long been accustomed, is certain to arise, as 
well as the originator’s distinctive character 
in the transference to the plate of the shape 
of the objects under treatment. 


6. PERMANENCE OF SITES. 


The tendency to permanence in the matter 
of the sites of roads, tracks, and divisions 
of property due to natural or artificial causes 
is of importance when the interpretation of 
pictorial maps is entered upon. The many 
reasons to account for the permanency of 
sites need not here be recounted. In former 
times there were few occasions when, in the 
interest of the public, it became necessary to 
extirpate ancient trackways in favour of sym- 





























metric planning, and to substitute upon new 
foundations grandiose architecture for pictur- 
esque domesticity. Hence if, on an examina- 
tion of our document, a road, watercourse, 
or prominent boundary there set down has 
no present counterpart, we may suspect the 
information, unless, indeed, we can satis- 
factorily account for its absence. Few changes 
of importance have taken place but have 
received the attention of chronicle:s or 
pamphleteers, into whose pages we may dive 
for the recovery of topographical variation. 
In the majority of cases it is not difficult 
accurately to determine the present-day 
representative of the old thoroughfares, or 
to set out their former positions. In some 
instances the names of the streets are pre- 
served unaltered, the houses themselves only 
having changed, with ground floors built up 
to the ever-rising level of the roads. Care, 
however, is necessary in identifying an old 
way with that bearing the same name. The 
objectionable practice still obtains of attach- 
ing an old name to a substituted thoroughfare. 
Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is a 
recent notable offender. In other cases local 
maps or plans to scale will determine, when 
compared with modern plans, modern repre- 
sentatives with some degree of exactitude, 
and secure identifications which otherwise 
are illusive. 


7. CONVENTIONAL EXPRESSION. 


In any system employed for the trans- 
mission of information, symbolism in varying 
degree and extent is plainly discernible. 
To avoid tedious explanation and time- 
wasting verbiage, short cuts in the written ex- 
pression of ideas are demanded. Symbols are 
often degraded representations of the objects 
to be shown, or, in the case of abstract ideas, 
of objects which. may actually or arbitrarily 
be associated with them. So, too, in the 
case of maps, convention is observable 
everywhere, whereby space is economized, 
unimportant detail subdued, and labour in 
production lessened. In the Ordnance maps 
of to-day the meaning of the symbols em- 
ployed are well known, but as we pass back 
our knowledge decreases, until many of the 
signs become to us almost meaningless, or, 
owing to our ignorance, appear to represent 
what was unintended by their originators. 
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Among symbols that may be noticed are 
those which represent ditches, bridges, water- 
stairs, fences, gates, and houses of all sorts, 
with their accessories, the representations of 
houses having no particular reference to the 
actual form or number of such houses. 
Consequently before stating that a build- 
ing, for example, is of a certain shape because 
it is thus pictorially represented, the possi- 
bility of its being set out conventionally must 
be remembered. On the other hand, it is 
possible for the shape to have been depicted 
from actual knowledge of its characteristics. 
In Braun and Hogenberg’s Atlas of 1572 it 
can be seen that many features of cities and 
towns in different countries are portrayed on 
almost identical lines, such as to suggest their 
conventional, and not their actual, depiction. 


8. ENCLOSURE WITHIN BORDER-LINES OR 
FRAMES. 


The adaptation of a picture or map-view 
to the limits of its frame is even with us 
moderns an everyday practice. The railway 
maps below the luggage-racks in carriages, 
and exhibited in the lifts of “ Tube” rail- 
ways, are notorious in this respect. Startling 
variations in the proper directions of high- 
ways, in the scale of distances, and in the 
compression or expansion of a network of 
roads, are familiar. Known to be but adver- 
tisements, with all their incidental exaggera- 
tion and ‘suppression, little harm is done. 
With ourselves, when examining a map for 
a special purpose, we usually know its 
origination, and make allowance accordingly. 
Contractions or expansions and deviations, 
due to the narrowed area for advertisement, 
are so ordinary as to cease to occasion 
remark. In early maps, even if we are 
aware of the necessary contemporary cor- 
rectives, we cannot be sure that our selection 
of them for the purpose in hand will lead to 
the proper interpretation. In portraying the 
straggling row of river-side houses which 
united Westminster with the City, the prema- 
ture bending of the river through a right angle, 
with the consequent shortening of the picture, 
was commonly practised. The twisting of 
roads or their straightening to bring them 
into the limits of the picture may, if other 
maps exist, be of small moment. If, how- 
ever, the picture-frame cause important 
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edifices to be omitted, this loss is of im- 
portance. 


g. DaTE. 


The settlement of date may involve a 
review of the whole of the considerations 
that can be brought to bear when interpret- 
ing a map. The date to be obtained may 
be that of the original survey of the engraving 
or of the publication, these dates rarely 
being closely proximate. The date of an 
edition which contains amended representa- 
tions, such as of buildings and other features 
which have been re-erected, may also be 
open to question. When the respective 
dates are not obvious, as by appearing on the 
map itself, the dates when the authors who 
share in the production lived or flourished 
will provide the limits between which the 
map was originated. When a map accom- 
panies a book, the book may be referred to 
for the desired information; but when no 
such information is forthcoming, the pub- 
lication of the book or its registration at 
Stationers’ Hall gives the date of the latest 
limit. The precaution, however, must be 
observed in special instances of determining 
whether the plates were present when the 
edition was issued, or whether they have 
been subsequently inserted, a practice which 
has often been observed. 

The anonymous reissue of old maps has 
also to be kept in mind. Unless a map can 
be recognized as belonging to the date 
which appeared on the original plate and on 
the reissue, the date may be open to sus- 
picion. Similarly, also, as regards any name 
which appears on the map. False attribu- 
tion of authorship may sometimes be detected, 
or preconceptions confirmed by topographical 
considerations. It is also possible for a plate 
to have been excised from a genuine map, 
and to have been transferred to the map in 
question. 

Account must also be taken of the appear- 
ance of buildings which were known to have 
been erected at a particular date. The 
earlier date is then obtainable. Sometimes, 
as we learn from other sources, a building 
was of a temporary character, and soon dis- 
appeared, or was taken down for rebuilding, 
or put to other uses. In these cases the 
later limit may be available. As with other 


criteria, this method of obtaining a date is 
not infallible, since the cartographer may 
have anticipated events which never took 
place. Thus he may have replaced the spire 
on old St. Paul’s, after its destruction in 1561, 
by reason of the intended restoration. In 
the ascription of a date, therefore, this possi- 
bility of anticipating must always be present. 

When a building has received a new name 
at a known date, the new name on an 
impression affords valuable information as to 
the date of execution of the map. Thus the 
substitution of the name ‘“ Whitehall” for 
“ York House” after Wolsey’s downfall indi- 
cates that the edition was projected later than 
that date. Similarly, if the old name is 
present, the map was prepared before that 
date, copied from an old map at a later date, 
or an old plate re-used. 

On this question of date the grouping ot 
the map-views has a powerful bearing. If the 
particular map which is under consideration 
can be allotted, by reference to the grouping, 
to its original, the remoteness of the copy—if 
it be one—to its original may become ap- 
parent through other copies, and also the 
date of the copy be obtained. By reference 
to the original, additions, substitutions, or 
subtractions may be recognized, and by this 
internal evidence proximity to the date of 
reproduction may be obtained, a result which 
may not always accord with its face attribu- 
tion. 


10. SHIELDS OF ARMS; REFERENCE TABLES; 
ANCILLARY PICTURES AND VIEWS, ETC. 


In many instances a shield of arms appears 
in some prominent position, as, for instance, 
the royal arms. This is a good indication 
when the edition was printed. Thus, as 
regards the so-called ‘“‘ Agas” map, there is 
impressed on the copy at the Guildhall the 
arms of James I. On the State barge, how- 
ever, are to be seen the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

For a further example we may cite Saxton’s 
set of maps of the counties of England and 
Wales, 1579, on which the shield of arms of 
Thomas Seckford, Master of Requests to 
Queen Elizabeth, appears, Seckford being 
the promoter of Saxton’s undertaking. When, 
however, the arms are those of some cor- 
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porate body, such as the City of London, 
which retains for long periods the same 
emblazonment, the date is not so readily 
obtainable, although even in this case the 
small differences which creep in from time to 
time may be detected. 

Accompanying many maps are reference 
tables, the map itself bearing reference 
numerals or letters. By reason of these 
tables the genealogy of a map may be traced 
in certain instances. In successive copy- 
ings the wording may vary slightly, as also 
the spelling, but enough is ordinarily present 
to indicate its source and enable conclusions 
to be drawn. Ludicrous results occasionally 
arise from a succession of copyings, as when 
the representation of a building has all but 
atrophied, leaving the original reference 
intact. Many maps also bear upon their 
faces the names of the buildings represented. 
These constantly require checking, as a 
wrong name may easily be attached to a 
building of another character. The presence 
of a name, however, is of assistance in secur- 
ing the identification of a structure other- 
wise obscure ; but usually, when an edifice is 
of sufficient importance to bear a name, the 
edifice may be expected to have been 
delineated with some fidelity. 

Conclusions may also be arrived at by 
reason of an adornment of the edge of the 
map with pictures and “sculptures.” Al- 
though individual pictures may change, yet 
upon the whole similarities with an original 
adorned map-view may be discerned, and the 
map under examination referred to its proper 
source. 

The water-marking of the paper upon 
which the map-view appears should also 
receive attention, as well as the structure or 
manufacture of the impression. From water- 
markings it may be possible to determine the 
earliest and latest dates that the impression 
is capable of bearing. For this investigation, 
as well as deductions as to the method of 
manufacture of the paper, and from it the 
limits of date, the expert knowledge of the 
paper manufacturer is requisite. 

The dimensions of a map may also afford 
a clue as to authenticity ; at any rate, they 
must not be neglected. By their aid a 
simple test may be ready to hand in deter- 
mining whether a map-view which is under 


‘his alphabetical account. 


discussion is an impression of the original 
map of the group or is a copy from an altered 
original. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Did MBiddleser.* 


JHE latest issue in the series of 
Memorials of the Counties of Eng- 
land deals with Old Middlesex in 
more senses than one. Like its 
predecessors, its chapters are chiefly of his- 
torical and antiquarian interest, and it in- 
cludes within its scope the older Middlesex, 
the historic county, exclusive of London and 
Westminster, as it was before the Act of 
1888 created a new-fangled county of 
London. The longest and most important 
paper is that by the Rev. Dr. Cox on “ The 
Ancient Churches of Middlesex.” The little 
county of Middlesex is so obscured by the 
overshadowing vastness of London, that it 
may perhaps come as a surprise to some 
folks to find descriptions of such a number 
of ancient village churches, still the centres 
of a good deal of genuinely rural, village life, 
as well as of much suburban activity. Dr. 
Cox gives first a summary and general 
account of the chief characteristics of Mid- 
dlesex churches, and then a short description 
of those that retain ancient features, in alpha- 
betical order. A vast amount of “ restora- 
tion,” much of it of a drastic, not to say 
destructive, kind was carried out in the 
churches of the county during the second 
half of the last century; but there are still 
not a few things of interest to be seen. 
Among these we may name the wooden 
towers, built up from the ground, at Green- 
ford and Perivale, and much old timber- 
work elsewhere ; a few old fonts, including - 
Norman examples at Harrow, Hendon, and 
Willesden ; many brasses; and many archi- 
tectural details which Dr. Cox points out in 
Of some things 
the county has little to show. There are 

* Memorials of Old Middlesex. Edited by J. 
Tavenor-Perry. With many illustrations. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., 1909. Demy 8vo. ; pp. xii, 


301. Price 15s. net. The illustrative blocks are 
kindly lent by the publishers, 
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hardly any early monuments; few seats of 
pre-Reformation date ; very few old church 
charts ; little old glass ; no pre-Reformation 
stone effigies ; only two remains of old wall- 
paintings, and few remains of screenwork. 
Notwithstanding all this, Dr. Cox is able to 
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FONT AT GREENFORD MAGNA CHURCH. 


show that the ecclesiologist will find much 
to interest him in the Middlesex churches. 
The almost complete destruction of ancient 
screenwork renders Mr. Aymer Vallance’s 
paper on “Roods, Screens, and Lofts in 
Middlesex ”’ an exercise chiefly in identifica- 
tion and reconstruction. ‘ The case of rood- 


screens in Middlesex at the present day,” 
says Mr. Vallance, “is that of snakes in Ice- 
land. There are not any. That is to say, 
no rood-screen stands i” sifu, although re- 
mains are to be found at Cowley and Hayes. 
Parcloses survive at Harefield and South 


OLD FONT: STANMORE CHURCH. 

Mimms. This, excepting fragments in cer- 
tain places, is practically all that the county 
can now show of the quantity of screenwork 
that it must once have possessed.” There is 
thus no material for such a masterly section 
as Mr. Vallance has supplied to other volumes 
of this series on the screenwork of counties 
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rich in such relics of the past ; yet by a care- 
ful examination of both documentary and 
architectural evidences, he has been able 
to write a most interesting and suggestive 
chapter, indicating, in alphabetical order, the 
churches which once possessed screenwork, 


The editor of the volume, Mr. Tavenor- 
Perry, whose name is pleasantly familiar to 
readers of the Ansiguary, is responsible for 
the slight introductory historical sketch of 
“The County of Middlesex,” for a most 
interesting and fresh paper on “The Story 
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CHELSEA CHURCH: 


and describing such fragments as remain, or 
such records of screen and rood and loft as 
have been preserved. The two chapters by 
Dr. Cox and Mr. Aymer Vallance account 
to a very large extent for the ecclesiology of 
the county. ow 
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of Chelsea,’ and a description of “ The 


Pilgrimage of the Brent,” a little stream 
which runs practically its whole course of 
about twenty-one miles within the confines 
of the county. This last chapter is thickly 
studded with illustrations from Mr. Tavenor- 
2x 
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Perry’s own sketches. And here we may 
remark that the volume, besides being 
adorned, like its predecessors, with many fine 


by the editor. A few examples of these very 
admirable elucidations of the text we are 
kindly allowed to reproduce. The first 
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photographic plates, has also an unusually 
large number of illustrations in the text, 
nearly all of which are from clever drawings 





















































shows the remarkable font at Greenford 
Church (Holy Cross), which was presented 
by Francis Coston in 1638. In the nave of 
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the church is a curious monument to Bridget, 
wife of Simon Coston, 1637, who is shown 
in effigy with her husband and five children. 
The second illustration is of the old font 
of Stanmore Church, the work of Nicholas 
Stone, which was superseded, as Dr. Cox 
Says quite unnecessarily, by a modern font 
given by Queen Adelaide. The octagonal 
bowl of the old font bears the arms of Wol- 
stenholme and the date 1634. The oak 
cover, beautifully carved, is of the same date. 
The other two illustrations are both from 
Mr. Tavenor-Perry’s excellent article on 
‘¢ The Story of Chelsea,” in which he man- 
ages to avoid repeating familiar material, and 
touches sundry points which have often been 
neglected by the numerous pens which have 
dealt with this fascinating topic. Mr. Tavenor- 
Perry’s drawings in this section are particu- 
larly charming. One of the two here repro- 
duced shows the highly picturesque interior 
of Chelsea Old Church, with its hatchments 
and flags and monuments, which still looks 
much as it did (notwithstanding some changes 
and alterations) ‘‘ when our Stuart ancestors, 
the elegant ladies from Cheyne Walk, the 
beauties of Paradise Row, and the wits and 
writers of Danvers Street and Lombard Street, 
foregathered within its walls.” The other 
shows delightfully what the old river-fronts 
of Lombard Street and Duke Street looked 
like before the making of the Embankment 
improved them off the face of the earth. 

We have left ourselves no space to refer in 
detail to other sections in this very pleasant 
volume, but they are neither few nor unim- 
portant. In “Holland House” the Earl of 
Ilchester happily combines the architectural 
and the social history of the famous mansion. 
Mr. Phené Spiers gives an architectural his- 
tory, admirably illustrated, of another famous 
old house—‘‘ Chiswick House.”” Mr. War- 
wick Draper conducts the reader for a 
pleasant ramble through the “ Riverside 
-Haunts of Poets and Painters,” and chats 
cheerfully of associations. with many well- 


known names from Pope and Thomson,. 


Hogarth and Zoffany, to William Morris, 
and that engaging writer on natural history 
subjects, the late C. J. Cornish. Dr. Cox 
supplies good articles on “The Monastery 
and House of Syon”’ and “ The Parks and 
Historic Houses”; and the other chapters 





include “ The Battlefields ot Middlesex,” by 
Mr. J. C. Wall; “Fulham Palace and the 
Bishops of London,” by Mr. S. W. Ker- 
shaw; and “ Harrow-on-the-Hill,” by the 
Rev. W. Done Bushell. The volume, which 
is well indexed and in every way handsomely 
produced, is one of the best of the series 
to which it belongs. 
G. L. A. 





QA Rare Roman Cinerary Urn 
from Lincotn. 


By T. SHEPPARD, F.S.A. (Scor.). 
idols 

Roea) REMARKABLY fine urn has re- 
WER | cently been added to the collection 
at the Hull Museum, having been 

~ Obtained from Lincoln together with 
a number of other interesting Roman remains. 
It is amongst a collection of Lincolnshire 
Roman antiquities formed by Mr. J. G. 
Hall, J.P., which has now been acquired 
for the Hull collection. It was found at 
Boultham. From the markings on the vase 
it is clear that the specimen is one of the 
most interesting of its kind that has been 
found in recent years. It is evidently one 
of those instances, a number of which are 
on view in the York, Colchester, and other 
museums, where an ordinary domestic vessel 
has been utilized for funeral purposes. Some- 
times broken amphore, etc., were used as 
receptacles to contain cremated remains of 
the departed. In the present instance the 
vessel has apparently been a water-bottle of 
the ordinary light yellow ware, more perfect 
examples of which are in the Hull collection. 
The vase is, unfortunately, not perfect, but has 
evidently been one of a well-known type, 
with a narrow neck and a single handle, 
portions of which still exist. What remains 
is 6 inches in height, 54 inches in width in 
the middle, and 2 inches wide at the base, 
and it contains the cremated human bones 
which were in it when the vase was first 
found. The most striking feature, however, 
in connection with the vessel, is the fact 
that scratched upon it on the outside is 
a Roman soldier holding a standard in his 
2X2 
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left hand, standing between two palm-leaves. 
Unfortunately the upper portion of the sketch 
of the soldier is broken away ; but there is no 
doubt as to its nature, and the standard is 
exactly similar to those represented on the 
Roman coins from South Ferriby and other 
places. From information kindly supplied by 
Mr. A. G. Wright, of the Colchester Museum, 
it is clear that this Lincoln vessel is of ex- 
ceptional interest, as it is probably a locally 
made copy of a well-known type of Roman 
earthenware made in Gaul. In Dechelette’s 
Les Vases Ceramigues Ornées de la Gaule 
Romaine, which is the standard work dealing 
with ornamented Roman vases, there is in 
Vol. II. a record of the discovery of some 
red ware vases with applied decoration in 
relief, which are so similar to the specimen 
from Lincoln that there can be little doubt 
that the Lincoln potter copied some such 
example. Fortunately the rare vessels found 
in Dechelette’s work can be definitely dated, 
as with them coins were found—namely, those 
of Julia Domna (a.D. 173-217), Julia Mzesa 
(A.D. 225), and Septimus Severus (4.D. 193- 
211). It is considered that these ornamented 
red vases were made in the Gaulish style, 
and, as the Hull Museum possesses a large 
number of brooches and other, objects of 
undoubted Gaulish origin which have been 
found in North Lincolnshire, it seems not 
unlikely that this interesting Lincoln vase 
has been copied from a Gaulish example, 
probably about the years A.D. 250-300, 
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THE third part of Book-Prices 
Current for the present year 
has appeared with wonted 
punctuality. It covers the 
period from April 22 to 
May 26, and includes the 
record of eight sales. With 
the exception noted below, 
there is nothing very specially 
remarkable in the part; but 





among special classes or sets of books sold 
I notice an extensive collection of tracts 


by Martin Luther, 109 in number, mostly 
printed at Wittemberg, each being sold 
separately ; a long series of Americana sold 
by Messrs. Hodgson and Co. on April 29 
and 30; and a fine collection of illuminated 
manuscripts on vellum (consisting almost 
entirely of fifteenth-century Horz), dis- 
posed of at Sotheby’s on May 6, when the 
sixty-seven lots fetched £8,056 ros. 
»* &* * 
The exception referred to above was a Caxton 
volume of extraordinary interest. This was 
a unique volume of five productions of Cax- 
ton’s press, in the “ original Caxton binding 
of oaken boards, leather, with panel and 
border-stamps of monstrous birds, etc., with 
mark of binder, one of Caxton’s own 
binders (?), with two original clasp-catches 
(binding wormed and rather worn), all 
printed by William Caxton at Westminster, 
1478-81.” The contents were Zhe Mirrour 
of the Worlde, 1481 ; Dictes or Sayings of 
the Philosophers, 1478; Cicero. Cato, on Old 
Age, 1481; Cicero de Amicitia, 1481; and 
Cordyale, Memorare Novissima, 1479. This 
remarkable volume, in the state in which it 
was originally issued, was discovered in the 
library of a gentleman living in an old manor- 
house in the North by Messrs. Jones and 
Evans, booksellers, of Queen Street, E.C. 
It fetched £2,600. 
ad 5 a 


&* 
Another Caxton sold at the same sale, the 
very rare Ryal Booke, 1487-8, was bought 
by Mr. Tregaskis for £300; but sixteen 
leaves were in facsimile and five mended. 
A miscellaneous sale at Sotheby’s on. May 14 
to May 13 included a number of books, 
first editions chiefly, by modern American 
authors— Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, 
etc.—which do not often appear in English 
sale-rooms, but the prices realized were low. 
Part of Lord Dormer’s library was sold at 
Sotheby’s on May 20, and one lot appealed 
specially to lovers of fine bindings. Twelve 
lots, sold together as one lot, comprised 
twenty-one volumes bound in red, olive, and 
citron morocco by Clovis Eve, probably for 
Marguerite de Valois de Saint-Rémy. The 
lot fetched £390. A very different lot ap- 
peared in a sale by Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
son on April 22 and 23. This was a copy of 
Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables, the first 
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issue, roth Mo. 19th, 1839, in the original 
cloth. Mr. Quaritch secured it for £8 15s. 


* »* 
Last month I referred to an illustrated de- 


scription, issued as a sixpenny pamphlet by 
Mr. George Gregory, the Bath bookseller, of 
a Collection of Documents relating to Wells 








and the district, dating from 1266 to 1664. 
After being on view at Glastonbury in June, 
the collection was again kindly lent by Mr. 
Gregory for free exhibition, with additions, 
at his great book store in Bath during the 
Pageant week, July 19 to 24. Many of the 
documents have the original seals attached, 
and I am kindly allowed to reproduce on 














this page one of the illustrations to the pam- 
phlet, which are chiefly of these seals. It 
shows on the left the fine seal attached to 
a document on vellum, relating to cathedral 
property, dated Exeter, Feast of St. Barnabas, 
1300; a mitred Bishop, seated, upholds 
church and keys beneath a canopy. The 


Es 


impression is in*™black wax. On the right of 
the illustration are shown three fine Exeter 
seals attached to the will (1296) of Henry de 
Berbilond, Vicar of the Church of the Blessed 
Peter at Exeter. 
x ef of 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus are about to 
publish a new historical novel by Mr. 
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Michael Barrington, two of whose “ Retro- 
spective Reviews” have appeared in recent 
issues of the Antiguary. It will be entitled 
The Knight of the Golden Sword, and is a 
story of social life in Restoration and Revo- 
lution times in England. 

xe & &* 
Dr. Frederic George Kenyon has been ap- 
pointed Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, in succession to Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson, retired. Mr. Kenyon 
entered the Museum in 1889, and has been 
Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts since 1898. 
He was elected a Fellow of the British 
Academy in 1903. His publications include 
editions of sundry classical texts, a Catalogue 
of Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
1893 (vol. i.) and 1898 (vol. ii.); Our Bibde 
and the Ancient Manuscripts, 1895; The 
Letters of E. B. Browning, 1897; the Palao- 
graphy of Greek Papyri, 1899; Robert 
Browning and Alfred Domett, 1906, and 
various other books. Another important 
Museum appointment is that of Mr. Law- 
rence Binyon to the post of Assistant Keeper 
of the Print Department, on the retirement 
of Mr. F. M. O’Donoghue. Most students 
will agree that this is an admirable appoint- 
ment. 

~~ & a 
The York Pageant has produced some inter- 
esting publications. These include the 
Official Souvenir, with coloured plates and 
other illustrations; Zhe Heraldic and Hits- 
toric Official Guide, which in its eighty pages 
contains special articles by Mr. T. P. Cooper, 
the Dean of York, Mr. E. Ridsdale Tate, 
and other authorities; and last, but not 
least, Zhe Book of the York Pageant, issued 
at 25s. net, which contains special articles 
by, among others, Mr. L. N. Parker, Master 
of the Pageant, Dr. Solloway, Colonel Salt- 
marshe, and Mr. T. P. Cooper, who was 
responsible for the emblazoning of the twenty 
banners of the York Guilds which were used, 
and which are splendidly illustrated, with 
many other features of the historic show, in 
this Book of the York Pageant. 


es HF & 
The Atheneum of July 24 contained the first 
part of an important study in Shakespearean 
family history by Mrs. Carmichael Stopes, 
“‘Shakespeare’s Aunts and the 


entitled, 


Snitterfield Property,” Mrs. Stopes writes 
from first-hand study of the Stratford records. 
These were first used by the late Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillips. Some of them “were then in 
loose bundles ; others bound in books, with- 
out any attention to order or date. He 
[Mr. Halliwell-Phillips] made a calendar of 
these, but only in the order he found them, 
and did not provide an index of any kind, so 
that any student who wishes to know what 
has been preserved must read through the 
whole bulky folio volume. Probably, on 
account of these difficulties, or through blind 
faith in his work, none of his successors— 
not even the industrious G. R. French—has 
followed him to his originals, or checked 
his inferences by facts.” Mrs. Stopes is a 
student “‘ who wishes to learn” ; so she has 
gone back to the manuscripts themselves, 
and her resulting study will appeal to the 
many other students who are interested in 
the details of Shakespearean family history. 
The second part appeared in the Athenaeum 
of August 14. 
a 5 * 
Innerpeffray Library, near Crieff, formed by 
Lord Madderty in 1603, which contains 
some rare old volumes, including the great 
Marquess of Montrose’s Bible, bearing his 
signature, continues to be well patronized 
by visitors and others to the district. The 
librarian in her report on the year’s work 
and the valuable books under her charge, 
states that several valuable contributions to 
the library have been made, including the 
Book of Inchaffray, presented by the editors, 
through Viscountess Strathallan, and nine 
works presented by Mrs. Haldane, of Cloan, 
in memory of her sister, Miss Burdon San- 
derson, and other books. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad toveceive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 
VoL. xxxIv. of the Birmingham Archeological 
Society’s Transactions is an exceptionally good 
issue. Dom Bede Camm’s able paper on ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the English Rood Screen,” illustrated 
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by several fine plates, would give it distinction ; but 
there is also, under the title of ‘‘Cave Paintings of 
the Early Stone Age in France and Spain,” an 
excellent account, by Mr. Walter Barrow, with many 
illustrations, of the remarkable drawings of animals 
by palzolithic man in the caves of the Dordogne, in 
the Spanish cave of Altamira, and in the Pyrenean 
cave of Marsoulas. A third paper, by Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake, also well illustrated, deals with “ Romanesque 
and Gothic Doorways.” An illustrated account of the 
Society’s excursions in 1908, a paper on “ The Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of the Parish of Northfield,” by 
Mr. Frank S, Pearson, and a report by Mr. Edwin 
Smith on some remains of early masonry found in 
excavating for gravel on an ancient river-bank near 
the village of Broom, complete a very creditable 


volume. 
25 25 

The Viking Club, like an active volcano, is in constant 
eruption. We have before us its latest publications— 
viz., Nos. 14, 15, and 16 of its ‘‘Old-Lore Series,’’ 
and vol. vi., part i., of the Saga Book. The last named, 
the contents of which are now limited to a report 
of proceedings and to the papers read before the Club, 
is a substantial part of 161 pages, containing several 
important papers. Noticeable especially are ‘‘Sea- 
faring and Shipping during the Viking Ages,’’ by 
Professor Alexander Bugge ; ‘‘ The Vikings in Spain,” 
from Arabic (Moorish) and Spanish sources, by 
Dr. Jon Stefansson ; the second part of “‘ The Last 
of the Icelandic Commonwealth,’ by Mr. Eirikr 
Magnusson ; and ‘‘ A Ship-Burial in Brittany,”’ illus- 
trated, by Mr. P. du Chatellier and Mr. L. Le Pontois. 
Other papers are : ‘‘ The Sites of Three Danish Camps, 
and an Anglian Burying Ground in East Anglia,” by 
Mr. B. Lowerison ; ‘‘ The First Christian Martyr in 
Russia,” by Mr. F. Marchant; “Brunanburh and 
Vinheid” in Ingulf’s Chronicle and Egil’s Saga, by 
the Rev. C. W. Whistler; and ‘‘ Ragnar Lothbrok 
and his Sons,” by Professor Allen Mawer. It will 
be observed that not only does the Saga Book offer an 
appetizing bill of fare, but that the Viking Club is 
doing some excellent archzological work. ‘The three 
numbers of the ‘‘ Old-Lore Series” contain: (No. 15) 
vol. i., part vi., of Orkney and Shetland Records ; 
(No. 16) vol. i., part ii., of Casthness and Sutherland 
Records; and (No. 14) vol. ii., part iii., of Old-Zore 
Miscellany, which, as a receptacle for notes and queries 
and much matter relating to northern regions of a very 
varied and interesting kind, serves a most useful 
purpose. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
THE annual gathering of the ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE opened at Lincoln in fine weather on 
July 23 with a visit to Boston, where the members 
went over the parish church, which is one of the 
largest parish churches in the kingdom. It has a 
magnificent tower, crowned by an octagonal lantern, 
and is an almost pure example of fourteenth-century 
work. Mr. G. S. W. Jebb, mayor of Boston and lay 
rector, acted as cicerone, his remarks being supple- 
mented by Mr. Francis Bond. Afterwards the party 
went to Tattershall and saw the ancient church and 


castle, Dr. Mansel Sympson acting as guide. In the 
evening Professor F. Haverfield gave a lecture on 
Roman Lincoln, illustrated with plans. 

On Saturday, July 24, in the morning there was 
a formal reception of the Institute by the mayor at 
the Guildhall. After luncheon the Grey Friars and 
the City and County Museum contained therein were 
inspected. Then Dr. E. Mansel Sympson conducted 
the party to the Roman remains in Bailgate, thence 
to the Newport Arch, through Priorygate to the 
Chancery, the fine old fourteenth-century residence, 
which was viewed by permission of Sub-Dean Leeke. 
Pottergate and Exchequergate arches were observed 
on the way to the castle, where Mr. W. Scorer 
described the historic features of the wonderful erec- 
tion. The Minster Yard was observed, and the 
visitors inspected Vicar’s Court. Mr. W. H.St. John 
Hope spoke of the history of the buildings, and gave 
a description of the Bishop’s Palace, which was next 
visited. The Lord Bishop personally extended a 
generous welcome, and entertained the party to after- 
noon tea, the thanks of the visitors being expressed by 
their President (Sir Henry H. Howorth). Last came 
a look at the Norman architecture of the Jews’ Houses 
on the Strait and Steep Hill. 

On Monday, July 26, the members went to Barton- 
on-Humber, where they were met by Mr. Robert 
Brown, author of Notes on the Earlier History o 
Barton-on-Humber, who conducted them to St. Peter’s 
Church, of which the party inspected the Saxon tower. 
The remainder of the building is good fourteenth- 
century work, with some fifteenth-century additions. 
St. Mary’s Church, a fine example of the thirteenth- 
century architecture with the fifteenth-century clere- 
story, contains a good brass dated 1433. Both churches 
were described in an interesting way by Mr. Brown 
and the Rev. W. North-Cox, the rector of both 
churches, who were thanked by the president (Sir 
H. Howorth). In the afternoon Goxhill ‘‘ Priory” 
and Thornton Abbey were visited. The former con- 
sists of remains of a two-storied house of possibly 
fourteenth-century date, with groined subvault and 
hall above, surrounded by a deep and wide moat, 
now partly filled up from the outside. In respect of 
its dimensions the place looks like an ancient priory 
chapel. Mr. Hope, however, opined that it was 
entirely a piece of domestic work. He agreed it 
must have been a sumptuous hall, but thought the 
date probably earlier than that stated. 

Among the Thornton Abbey ruins Mr. Hope was 
quite at home, for here he has recently made excava- 
tions by permission of Lord Yarborough, and has 
thereby discovered the foundations of the Norman 
church. The whole place was practically rebuilt in 
the thirteenth century, having been founded in the 
previous century for a prior and twelve Augustinian 
or black canons. It was a wealthy establishment, 
too, the annual income having been equivalent to 


‘ something like £15,000 of our money nowadays. 


There was a big church here—some 300 feet in 
length—but the remains are scanty. The great relic 
of all, however, is the magnificent gate-house and 
barbican, built after the grant of a licence to crenel- 
late in 1382. This splendid piece of work is of red 
brick with stone facings, shown outside in turrets and 
the remains of images, and inside in beautiful vaulting. 
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The barbican is a curious feature, being partly a narrow 
passage and partly a bridge over a deep ditch that 
encircles the place. The evening meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of the architectural history of the 
Minster, expounded by Mr. John Bilson and Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope. 

The morning of Tuesday, July 27, was occupied by 
a visit to the country between Lincoln and Grantham. 
On arriving at Navenby Station, the party were con- 
veyed in carriages to Somerton Castle, which was 
described by the Rev. A. F. Sutton. The castle was 
built in 1281 by Antony Beck, Bishop of Durham. 
It originally consisted of a quadrangle with four round 
towers at the corners, connected by curtain walls and 
surrounded by a remarkable set of ditches. The 
north-west tower has disappeared, but part of the 
north-east and south-west towers remain, and contain 
fine vaulting. During the years 1359-60 King John 
of France, with two chaplains and thirty attendants, 
was imprisoned here. The party afterwards drove to 
Navenby Church, which has a magnificent fourteenth- 
century chancel, on the north side of which is an 
Easter sepulchre. An interesting account of the 
building was given by the Rev. A. F. Sutton. Sir 
Henry Howorth thought that with the exception of 
the roof, which is quite out of character, no present- 
day archzologist would wish to alter any feature of 
the interior, and he expressed himself specially im- 
pressed with the strength of the massive west wall. 
On the drive back to Lincoln the members had a 
view of the Bracebridge Church, with its unbuttressed 
Saxon tower. The afternoon was devoted to an 
examination of Lincoln’s magnificent Minster, Mr. 
St. John Hope, Mr. Francis Bond, Mr. J. Bilson, 
and Dr. Mansel Sympson all contributing to the 
enlightenment of the visitors. In the evening the 
Rev. A. Du Boulay Hill gave an account of the 
recent excavations at Beauvale Charterhouse, Notts, 
with lantern illustrations. 

On Wednesday, July 28, the members trained to 
Sleaford, and drove out to see the important circle of 
churches at Ewerby, Heckington, Helpringham, and 
Silk Willoughby, under the guidance of the Rev. 
A. F, Sutton. In the evening there was an inspec- 
tion of the civic insignia, described by Colonel J. G. 
Williams, in St. Martin’s Hall, Lincoln. 

The next day, July 29, the members visited 
Grantham, Mr. A. H. Thompson acting as cicerone 
throughout the day. They inspected the church, 
and it was pointed out that the north aisle is a fine 
example of late thirteenth-century work. The tower 
s in four stages and, with the crocketed spire, is a 
fine example of early fourteenth-century work. 
Beneath the east end of the south aisle is a double- 
vaulted charnel house, with its original stone altar. 
Great Ponton Church, which has a fine west tower 
dated 1519, was next visited. This church was 
— by rea fh a merchant of Calais Staple. 

he merchant’s house opposite has stepped gables 
and good windows. The. os tompenten 
Bassingthorpe Church, Bassingthorpe Manor House, 
built in 1568 by Thomas Coney, a Calais merchant, 
Boothby Pagnell Church, and Boothby Pagnell 
Manor House. This manor house is one of the 
surviving pieces of late twelfth-century domestic 
architecture. The-upper rooms are approached by 


external stairs. One of them contains a very fine 
original fireplace, with circular shaft. Sir Henry 
Howorth presided at the annual business meeting 
held in the evening, when Sir Edward Brabrook, 
the treasurer, presented accounts, showing that the 
Institute had a credit balance of £888, and was in a 
very healthy condition as regarded income and 
membership, Oxford was approved for next year’s 
meeting. 

Friday, July 30, was devoted to an important 
group of churches at Long Sutton, Gedney, Hol- 
beach, Whaplode, Moulton, and Spalding. Long 
Sutton has a Norman nave, while the arcades are 
fine examples of twelith-century work. The tower, 
standing on four arches, is also of the twelfth 
century. A remarkable octagonal building north of 
the chancel, with groined upper chamber, appears to 
have been the treasury. Spalding Church, founded 
in 1184, concluded the day’s tour. Its plan is 
curious, being properly cruciform, with central tower, 
additional aisles and porches having been added in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. On the south- 
east is an early fifteenth-century chantry chapel. 

The extra day, Saturday, July 31, was perhaps the 
most interesting. During the day the members went 
over the site of the great Benedictine Abbey of 
St. Oswald at Bardney. Under the supervision of 
the vicar, the Rev. C. E. Laing, excavations have 
been in progress since the beginning of the year, 
and the result greatly interested the visitors. 
Recently the whole of the west part of the church 
has been laid bare, and many interesting pieces of 
early stonework have been brought to light. Among 
these are the tombstones of three early abbots, that 
of the twenty-seventh abbot, and of several others 
connected with the Abbey. The Vicar explained 
that it was easy to see that the church was vast and 
magnificent. The whole outline of a cruciform 
building with north and south transepts, each with 
two eastern chapels, had been trenched. A great 
deal of the presbytery has been dug out, and dis- 
closed on the south side the bases of four very large 
Norman pillars. The part of the presbytery screened 
off contains the tombstones alluded to. A side 
chapel has also been discovered. This contains an 
altar base and brolxen slab, with five crosses, a floor 
piscina, and footing of the screen and pillars. Many 
of the stones are very good examples of Norman 
work, and a remarkable feature of some of the pieces 
is that the surfaces are as regular and clean as 
though they had been quite recently cut. A Saxon 
headstone, evidently from the summit of a narrow 
window, is amongst the discoveries, and there is a 
hideous-looking gargoyle taking the form of a man’s 


scant 6 es 


The second summer meeting of the DorRsET FIELD 
CLusB was held on Tuesday, July 27, when the 
members visited the Tarrant Valley in shocking 
weather. The first stop was at Crawford Castle, or 
Spetisbury Rings, which is situated in full view and 
measurable distance of the British oppidum of Bad- 
bury Rings, and is defended by a single agger made 
by throwing up the chalk from the outer ditch. 
When the railway was constructed, and the camp 
was cut through badly, some interesting graves were 
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found, in which were about eighty skeletons, some 
with their heads broken. It was pointed out that 
the position of the camp, situated on one side of the 
hill, and isolated from the rest by a rather deep foss, 
indicated that it belonged to the promontory-fort 
class of earthworks. From Crawford Castle the 
party drove over Crawford Bridge, passing the frag- 
ment of the Cross, to Tarrant Crawford Church, and 
the site and remains of the ancient abbey at Tarrant 
for Cistercian nuns. The church and remains were 
described by the rector, Rev. P. B. Wingate. The 
Rev. C. R. Baskett said that when he was a boy the 
basement of the abbey was discovered, as new and 
fresh looking as if the stones had just been carved. 
Unfortunately the late Mr. Drax dug them up, and 
carted the stone away to build his park wall! 
Coffins, too, were found, one containing the bones 
of a queen with a child at her feet, the head turned 
the opposite way. In his childhood days they used 
to come there to get encaustic tiles to stand flower- 

ts on. The hon. secretary inquired for the pre- 

eformation brass of one of the chaplains of the 
abbey. It had been deposited at the British Museum. 
The late rector asked for it back. It was accordingly 
restored to its original position. The club saw it on 
the occasion of their last visit to the church, but 
now, alas ! it was missing. Mr. Wingate answered 
that it had disappeared before his arrival. The 
other places visited were Tarrant Keynston, Tarrant 
Rushton, Tarrant Rawston, Tarrant Monkton, Tar- 
rant Hinton, and Tarrant Gunville and Eastbury. 
At Rushton Church the venerable rector, the Rev. 
James Penny, said that Sir Frederick Treves, in his 
Highways and Byways in Dorset, justly spoke of the 
church of Tarrant Rushton as one of the most in- 
teresting in the county. It owes its existence to the 
simple fact that while it had been preserved and 
repaired, and in one or two instances illtreated, it has 
escaped the hand of the restorer. He described 
the many interesting features of this remarkable 
church—the Romanesque chancel arch, the north 
transept with its Early English windows, and the 
rest of the church of the Decorated period, the three 
hagioscopes in excellent preservation, the mutilated 
lintel over the south door with what appears to be a 
lamb, a cross, a fish issuing from the mouth of a 
lamb, and two figures of men sitting. The party 
made a close inspection of the church, and much 
speculation was rife as to the real object of the two 
jars or vases in niches above the chancel arch, and 
supposed by some to have been placed there for 
enriching the voice of the preacher. Mr. Penny 
reminded the club how the ancient Greeks and 
Romans placed hollow vessels in their public buildings 
for this purpose. He also pointed out, in the west 
wall of the north transept, close to the long, low, 
lancet-headed window, a plain low door of the same 
date, which the older inhabitants of that remote 
village used, within living memory, to call “the 
lepers’ gate.” In corroboration of this there was 
documentary evidence, supported by the actual 
foundations, of the existence within a few yards of 
the west wall, and bordering on the running water 
of the Tarrant, of a leper hospital dedicated to 
St. Leonard. The hon. secretary expressed the 
opinion that what the rector suggested to be an 


VOL. V, 


Easter sepulchre, on the north side of the east wall 
of the church, was a niche for the statue of the 
patron saint. 


On July 24 the members of the LONDON AND MIDDLE- 
SEX ARCHAOLOGICAL Society, by permission of the 
trustees, paid a visit to Morden College, Blackheath. 
They were received by the chaplain, the Rev. Henry 
Lansdell, D.D., who had prepared for their informa- 
tion an account of the most ancient possession of the 
College—namely, the lordship or manor of Old Court, 
Greenwich. This estate of upwards of 200 acres of 
land is bounded on the north by the Thames, and 
occupies a considerable portion of Greenwich. Some 
think it the oldest of England’s charities—that is, of 
property put in trust for religious and charitable pur- 
poses, 1,000 years ago, by a document still in exist- 
ence, and which has been administered by trustees 
from the time of Alfred the Great to that of the 
twentieth century. Beginning at A.D. 854, the 
lecturer told of King Ethelwulf, and his son, King 
Alfred the Great, signing documents at Wilton and in 
Winchester Cathedral, whereby they and other sig- 
natories gave a tenth of the produce of their lands, for 
ever, for religious purposes, constituting the Bishops 
of the Church as their trustees. After this, Alfrida, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, in company with her 
two sons, on September 11, 918, signed a document, 
giving over to the Abbey of St. Peter’s, Ghent, for 
specifically religious purposes, her inherited lands of 
Lewisham, Greenwich, etc., and appointing the 
abbots and monks of Ghent as her trustees. After 
her death, nine or more Saxon Kings confirmed the 
gift of A&lfrida, and in some cases added thereto. 
King Edward III., about 1338, in time of war, took 
the property of alien monasteries, more or less into 
his own possession, and Old Court so remained until 
the time of Henry V., in 1414. Henry V., however, 
did not keep Old Court as his own, but transferred it 
as endowment for the Carthusian Priory he was build- 
ing at Sheen, near what is now Richmond Park, and 
there the property of A‘lfrida came into possession, as 

it were, of new trustees—the prior and monks of 
Sheen, until 1531—that is, for 116 years. At this 
time Henry VIII. was looking about for more land to 

add to his palace at Greenwich, and began to play 
the part of Ahab with Naboth—that is, by trying to 

cheat the Prior of Sheen out of his endowment, pre- 
tending that the prior’s title had been given by a 

Lancastrian usurper. Beaten, however, in a court of 
law the eighth Henry worried the prior into a so- 

called exchange, by giving him, as a solace, certain 

alien monasteries, and so Henry became possessed of 
Old Court Manor in 1531. Thus Aélfrida’s land, 

bestowed for exclusively religious purposes, and held 

in trust for 618 years, was taken out of clerical hands 

into those of an unscrupulous layman, who ignored 

his religious obligations, and put Old Court into the 

unjust possession of one of his favourites, Sir Richard 

Long, in 1536, for the rest of his life, rent free, and 

with rectorial tithes of hay and corn. The freehold 

of Old Court now remained in the hands of the 

Tudor and Stuart Kings and Queens for a period of 
166 years, that is, until 1699, and leases were given 

to sundry Court favourites, some of them of highly 

doubtful character, who, though they ate the bread 
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of the sanctuary, did little or nothing locally for the 
moral and religious well-being of the people. In 
the year named the manor of Old Court came into 
possession of Sir John Morden, who opened Morden 
College for decayed merchants, at Midsummer, 1700. 
The founder left his property in trust to seven mer- 
chants of the Turkey Company, and if that company 
failed to continue, the trustees were to be chosen 
from the East India Company, and if that company 
failed (as it did about 1864), then seven trustees were 
to be chosen from the Court of Aldermen of London. 
Of the Turkey Company about fifty-four trustees filled 
the office, and of the East India Company eighteen, 
whilst the Aldermanic trustees began with Sir Robert 
Fowler in 1884. He was followed by Sir Andrew 
Lusk, Sir Joseph Dimsdale, Sir David Evans, and 
Sir Reginald Hanson, all now retired or deceased, 
the existing seven trustees being: Sir Henry Knight, 
Sir W. Vaughan Morgan, Sir Joseph Savory, Sir 
Horatio D. Davies, Sir James T. Ritchie, Bart., Sir 
Walter Wilkin, and Sir John Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 
After the delivery of his paper Dr. Lansdell con- 
ducted the members to the College Cemetery and 
grounds, the library and dining-hall, and the proceed- 
ings concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. 
Lansdell for his most interesting paper. 


~ «~ 


On Saturday, August 7, the members of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited 
Broughton Hall and Elslack Camp. At the Hall 
Mrs. Tempest showed and explained some of the 
treasures of the library. Amongst the most notable 
of them are the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, a com- 
plete set from 1543 to 1865—probably the only one 
in the North in a private collection—and the Court 
Rolls of the manors of Broughton, Burnsall, and 
Thorpe, charters dealing with Kirkstall, Waddington, 
and Craven generally. Miss Tempest’s fine collection 
of Roman coins, and the finely written pedigree 
charts of the ancient family of Tempests of Bracewell, 
Broughton, Burnsall, and Bolling, the work of Mrs. 
Tempest, were also much admired. Before leaving, 
the president (Mr. S. E. Wilson), called upon Mr. 
Thomas Howard to propose a vote of thanks to the 
hosts, and this was seconded by Mr. John Sowden, 
and adopted, Major Tempest responding. Subse- 
quently Broughton Church was visited, some of the 
members noting on the way the old bull ring upon 
the green at Elslack. The Norman doorway was 
inspected, and also the fourteenth-century images in 
the Tempest Chantry. Finally, Dr. Villy described 
the Roman remains of the Elslack Camps, with their 
eight gateways, outer fosses, and the evidences 
remaining of the excellent stonework at the north- 
west and north-east angles. Up to the present the 
excavators have had their reward not in so-called 
finds, but in the historical knowledge gained of the 
art of Roman camp construction. A subscription of 
three guineas towards the expenses of the gxcavation 
was voted by the society. Dr. J. H. Rowe acted as 


guide. 

aa} ad ed I 
The second summer excursion of the HISTORICAL 
SocigTy OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE took place 
on Saturday, August 7, to Wrexham and Holt. At 





the latter place, by the kindness of Mr. T. Arthur 
Acton, the members were enabled to inspect the 
remarkable series of Roman finds recently made in 
the course of excavations now being carried on, under 
Mr. Acton’s supervision, and at his sole expense, in 
the Roman camp at Holt. These excavations have 
been going on for the past two years, and it will be 
many more years before they are completed, for it is 
at present quite impossible to obtain any definite 
idea as to the extent of the camp, as not one of its 
corners has yet been reached. An immense wall 
has, however, been discovered, extending in length 
for some 100 yards or more, and apparently 10 or 
12 feet thick in some places. An extraordinary 
number of articles of Roman pottery have been 
unearthed during these excavations, some of them 
bearing the arms of the 20th Legion. Many of the 
articles found are in a marvellous state of preserva- 
tion, some of them looking as if they had only just 
come from the potter’s hands. 
2 

On August 7 some fifty members and friends of 
the BRIGHTON AND Hove ARCHAOLOGICAL: CLUB 
visited Wolstonbury Beacon, which, after Chancton- 
bury Ring, is, perhaps, the most prominent peak of 
all the South Downs. Mr. Sturt described the ancient 
camp, dealing very fully with its past history, the 
numerous antiquities found there, its age, and par- 
ticularly its peculiar construction, The fortification 
encircling the summit, he explained, consisted of an 
earthen rampart and ditch, which, as is general with 
pre-Roman hill-forts, followed the natural contours of 
the hill ; consequently the shape of the camp was 
regulated by the shape of the hill, and in this case an 
oval earthwork resulted. But what rendered this 
camp unique in Sussex was the unusual method of 
construction ; for whereas the ditch is exterior to the 
rampart in every other South Down hill-fort, in this 
case the ditch has everywhere been made within the 
parapet. This peculiarity had been observed by 
Mr. Clinch (Victoria History of Sussex), who sug- 
gested that that method was followed because of the 
** steepness of the sides” of the hill, it being much 
easier to throw the mould excavated from the ditch 
down the hill than up, a proceeding by which ‘‘a 
great economy of labour was effected.” But, as 
showing that the ground about the entrenchment was 
everywhere very level, Mr. Sturt gave a practical 
demonstration that it would have been just as easy to 
make the rampart on one side as on the other. 

Attention was next directed to the pits which stud 
the interior of the fort, and which have often been 
described as being the sites of prehistoric huts. This 
Mr. Sturt denied, rather attributing their formation 
to flint-diggers, who, although their work has now 
ceased, found the clayey soil capping the hill an 
abundant quarry for over a century. As early as 
1765 had these operations been in progress, and on 
that occasion several human skeletons, accompanied 
by other sepulchral remains, were found. Since that 
time a large number of antiquities had been dis- 
covered by similar means, the more important being 
beautifully chipped flint axes, iron knives, spear-heads, 
Roman coins, broken iron swords, bronze axes, and 
bosses of shields. Reference was next made to the 
outlying entrenchment. This, consisting of a ram- 
































part and outer ditch, stretches completely across the 
neck of the hill about 300 yards from the southern 
part of the camp, thus affording effective protection 
to what would otherwise have been the weakest 
quarter in the occupiers’ scheme of defence. Turning 
to the age of the camp, Mr. Sturt quoted Augustus 
Hare’s opinion (Héstory of Sussex), that it was 
**undeniably Roman,” and Mr. Lucas’s (Highways 
and Byways in Sussex), that ‘‘ more than any of the 
Downs does Wolstonbury bring before one the Roman 
occupation of our county.” That particular honour, 
said Mr. Sturt, was undoubtedly reserved for the 
Stane Street, on the Downs of Western Sussex. 
Wolstonbury Camp was most certainly not Roman, 
for not in the slightest degree did it conform to that 
people’s unmistakable principle of castrametation. 
Neither could he assign it to the Saxon period. It 
was true that the name was of Saxon origin, meaning 
the burgh, byrig, or bury (fort) of Wulfston. But 
then there were many barrows on the Downs, and at 
least two other hill-forts, Cissbury and Hollingbury, 
all bearing appellations which could be traced to a 
similar source, while the works themselves were of 
proved prehistoric or British construction. At the 
very most Wolstonbury could only have been occupied 
temporarily by Saxon tribes, and they had left nothing 
more enduring than the name of the camp, and their 
burials within it. Summing up, Mr. Sturt referred 
to the conspicuousness of the hill, and its peculiar 
situation—a great green headland jutting out in the 
ocean of the Weald; to its admirable adaptability to 
become, with but little expenditure of human handi- 
work, a hill-fortress of exceptional strength and 
dominance ; to the shape and general characteristics 
of the earthworks ; all of which, he thought, pointed 
to but one conclusion—namely, that it might be 
assigned, with the very slightest possible chance of 
error, to those pre-Roman people, who, much used 
and more abused, were commonly known as the 
Ancient Britons. 
< FF 

Other gatherings have been the three days’ meeting 
of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH&- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY on July 20-22 at Evesham ; the 
two days’ meeting on July 27 and 28 at Eynsford 
and Maidstone of the KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socinty ; the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES on July 28, when it was decided to 
move the library from the Castle to the Black Gate ; 
and the excursions of the NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
DuRHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Bamburgh 
on July 27; of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN Society to Church Stretton and 
Stokesay Castle on July 17; of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to the Wold district around 
Malton, under the guidance of the Rev. E. M. Cole, 
on July 19; and of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socigzty to the churches of Ingrave, East Horndon, 
Burstead and Laindon on July 31. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A GENEALOGICAL HISTORY OF THE NELSON FAMILY. 
By Thomas Nelson. With an Introduction by the 
Earl Nelson. Illustrated. King’s Lynn: 7hew 
and Son, 1908. Demy 4to, pp. 68, Xxx, II. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Many wild statements have been made from time 
to time in articles and newspaper correspondence, as 
Earl Nelson says in his appreciative Introduction, 
with regard to the history of his family. For the first 
time all who are interested in the descent of one 
of the greatest of Englishmen have offered them in 
this handsome quarto an authentic history thereof. 
Mr. Thomas Nelson has plainly spared no pains 
to ensure both accuracy and completeness. In the 
first part of his work he shows in detail the con- 
nection of the Norfolk Nelsons with the Lancashire 
family of the same name, tracing it from 1500 down- 
wards. The second part is occupied principally with 
the descent of the Admiral’s branch of the family. In 
both parts pedigrees of the main descents and of col- 
laterals are given in full or in abstract. A mass 
of supporting evidence is adduced in the shape of 
extracts from wills and registers, and visitations, and 
memorial inscriptions. One of the most foolish mis- 
statements sometimes made with regard to the Admiral 
has been that his forbears were not armigerous, that 
he had no arms, and was not entitled to any until his 
rise to fame necessitated the grant. This idea is 
finally disposed of by Mr. Thomas Nelson’s researches, 
which show that the right to bear arms can be traced 
back to the confirmation to a Lancashire Nelson, at 
the Visitation of the County Palatine of Lancaster 
in September, 1664, of the arms—Or, a cross paté, 
throughout sable, over all a bend gules—identical 
with those borne by the Admiral and his family 
descendants, Mr. Nelson also gives an illustration 
of a slab in East Dereham church which shows the 
arms of Donne impaling those of Sayer in chief and 
Nelson in base, which dates from some years, at least, 
before the name of Nelson had become famous. The 
compiler of the book before us has performed a 
laborious task very thoroughly, and has rendered a 
great service to national as well as to family history. 
The index is good, so far as it goes, but it seems 
a pity that it excludes those names which occur only 
in the tabular pedigrees. So many names appear in 
those pedigrees, so many families may well be glad 
and proud to trace even the slightest of connections 
with our sailor hero, that the fullest possible index 
would have been welcome. 


* *k * 

THR ARTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. Edited 
by T. Raffles Davison, F.S.A. With 98 illustra- 
tions. London: 8. 7. Batsford, 1909. 8vo., 
pp. xv, 224. Price 5s. net. 

This well-produced book contains a series of lectures 
on craftsmanship and design which were delivered for 
2¥ 2 
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the Carpenters Company at their hall by Messrs. 

R. W. Schultz, C. F. A. Voysey, E. Guy Dawber, 

L. A. Turner, F. W. Troup, A. Romney Green, 

M. H. Baillie Scott, Charles Spooner, and J. Starkie 

Gardner. The Carpenters Company showed them- 

selves possessed of a wide outlook and generously 

comprehensive spirit when they instituted the lectures 
here collected, which discuss the practical side of 
craftsmanship and the right use of materials in the 
spirit which seeks to hold before the craftsman a high 
ideal of attainment, and to stimulate him to aim 
thereat. There are thirteen lectures in all: three 
treat of ‘‘ Reason in Building,’’ two of ‘‘ Ideas in 

Things,” and the others of Woodwork; Influence 

of Material on Design in Woodwork ; The Influence 

of Tools on Design; Ideals in Building, False and 

True; House and Church Furniture; Decorative 

Plasterwork ; External Leadwork ; and Decorative 

Ironwork. The list shows how extensive is the field 

touched upon, and how helpfully suggestive were the 

themes chosen. The lectures fulfil the promise of 
their titles. They should assuredly stimulate crafts- 
men to the production of well designed and well 
executed work, while, if the general public would 
only read them, they would learn how to discriminate 
and judge really good work from the point of view 
of both design and workmanship, and by the power 
of the purse would further influence production in the 
right direction. The book is freely and most usefully 
illustrated by examples of both old and modern work. 
The pleasant art linen binding deserves a word of 
praise. We missa list of the illustrations and an index. 
* * 

Opp TIT-BITS FROM TICHBORNE OLD CHURCH- 
Books. By Rev. E. J. Watson Williams. Illus- 
trated. London: Zi/iot Stock, 1909. Crown 
8vo., pp. xii, 92. Price 2s. net. 

This little book, well printed and nicely produced, 
is issued with the hope of making some addition to 
the Tichborne Church Restoration Fund. It is not 
intended for antiquaries so much as for the general 
reader who likes to have glimpses of the lives and 
ways of his forefathers. The chief source from which 
Mr. Williams has culled his ‘‘tit-bits’’ is an old 
parish account-book, which dates from 1698. As the 
massive, square, brick tower of the church was built 
in 1702-1704, the book gives some interesting details 
as to prices. In the earlier stages of the undertaking 
bricks, mortar, lime, nails, etc., were all entered as 
separate items—e.g., ‘‘ Payd for 40,350 Bricks £24 
4s. od.’’; ‘‘ payd for 16 quarters of Lime, Ios. 8d.’’ 
Making of faggots, fetching of scaffold poles, making 
a water-cart, carrying away of rubbish and the like, 
appear frequently. Intermixed with these building 
items are the details of ordinary church expenses, the 
churchwardens evidently putting down all payments 
just as and when made. It is tolerably clear that the 
churchwardens themselves did not do badly over 
the building operations, In subsequent chapters 
Mr. Williams gives a great variety of egtries relating 
to the upkeep of the fabric of the church and to the 
maintenance of the services ; others connected with 
bell-ringing on certain days and with the local prices 
of corn, which connect the secluded village with the 
wider life of the nation ; and others of miscellaneous 
interest and import. Apparently Mr. Williams does 


not clearly understand what a “brief” was. He 
speaks of ‘ecclesiastical fees” being paid for ‘‘ briefs,” 
and describes a brief as “a document which contains 
orders which the Sovereign wishes to have published 
ia the churches of his realm’—hardly an accurate 
description of the licence to collect which was once 
so common a device for raising money. ‘‘ Pentecost 
money ’’—which at Tichborne was always 1o$d., 
though it does not appear in every year’s account— 
also puzzles Mr. Williams. He says: ‘‘I donot know 
whether it was a charity or a fee.” Pentecost money, 
or “ Pentecostals,” as they were often called, were, 
like the better-known Easter offerings, contributions 
or offerings made by parishioners to their priest, or by 
an inferior church to the mother church, at Whitsun- 
tide. At Tichborne many payments were made 
for foxes’ heads, for catching ‘‘ wonts” (or moles), 
pole-cats (five for Is. 10d. in 1769), and similar vermin. 
At the end of the eighteenth century sparrows were 
paid for at 3d.adozen. Many other sides of parish 
life and history are illustrated in these pages. Mr. 
Williams has made his extracts with judgment, and 
has produced a most interesting and readable contribu- 
tion to Hampshire local history. 
— a oe 

STAINED GLAss TouRS IN ENGLAND. By C. H. 

Sherrill. With 16 illustrations. London: John 

Lane, 1909. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 254. Price 

7s. 6d. net. 

This handsome and well-printed book is a natural 
sequel to the author’s Stained Glass Tours in France. 
As in that book, Mr. Sherrill arranges his journeyings 
by periods. After a brief Introduction, there are 
Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, and Renais- 
sance tours. Itineraries showing distances in miles 
and a list of places complete the book. The idea is 
excellent, and is well carried out. The glass-loving 
reader—any lover, indeed, of our older architecture— 
will envy the author the experiences here set forth ; 
for to see all the examples of old glass which are here 
chronicled Mr. Sherrill had to visit nearly every part 
of England and a great variety of ancient buildings, 
both sacred and secular, The book thus covers a 
wider field, and includes a good deal more than the 
title might suggest. The would-be ‘‘ glass” tourist 
who cannot hope to follow all Mr. Sherrill’s 
itineraries may note that in one district of England 
he may get a greater return than in any other. The 
district between Oxford and the Welsh border has 
a greater abundance of old stained glass than any 
other part of the country, and the tourist whose time 
is limited might do worse than explore that district 
thoroughly. He will find Mr, Sherrill a companion- 
able and trustworthy guide. The book distinctly fills 
a gap. The illustrations—although, of course, they 
can hardly give a hint of the glories of light and 
colour of stained glass—are from excellent photo- 
graphs, and show form and setting quite satisfactorily. 


THE ANCIENT GUILDHALL OF THE CITY OF YorK. 

Described by T. P. Cooper, and illustrated by 

E. Ridsdale Tate. Published by the Corpora- 

tion of the City of York, 1909. 8vo., pp. 70. 
Paper covers. Price 3d. 

On one or two occasions the Antiguary has had 

occasion to animadvert on the attitude of official York 
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towards the ancient historical remains in which the 
city is rich. It is therefore a special pleasure to 
welcome this charming guide-book, which is issued 
officially by the York Corporation. It is to be sold 
at the very low price of 3d. to visitors to the Guild- 
hall, the purchase of the book giving admission to 
view the Hall, the City Council Chamber, etc. The 
present Guildhall dates from the fifteenth century, and 
has ever since been the centre of vigorous trading and 
corporate life. In 1483 when the hall was still 
unfinished, it was the scene of a pageant provided by 
the Corporation for the amusement of Richard III. 
In the reign of his successor, Henry VII., the roofing 


freemen of the city, and also gives a short list of the 
various places of interest in York.. The illustrations, 
which are abundant, are partly from photographs and 
partly from Mr. Ridsdale Tate’s excellent drawings. 
One of the latter, showing the imposing interior of 
the Guildhall, we reproduce on this page. It will be 
observed that the Hall is divided into a nave and 
aisles by two rows of octagonal pillars. These pillars 
are of oak and rest on moulded stone bases. Each 
column, nearly 6 feet in circumference, was hewn 
from a single tree, no doubt, as Mr. Cooper says, 
from the Forest of Galtres. Illustrations are given 
of some of the carved bosses and shields, bearing 
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YORK GUILDHALL: INTERIOR, LOOKING EAS!, 


was accomplished. Mr. Cooper has his York at his 
fingers’ ends, and besides sketching the story of the 
early guilds of York and the various historical inci- 
dents connected with the Guildhall, he gives a good 
description of the ancient building, treating with 
especial detail the many fine windows, with their 
painted memorials of incidents in the city’s history, 
which adorn the ancient hall. It was in the 
**Tnner” or ‘‘Justice Room,” by the way, now used 
as a committee room, that, in 1646, ‘* £200,000 was 
paid to the Scots’ Army in discharge of part of their 
claims; and the unfortunate King, Charles I., was 
handed over to a Committee of the Parliament.” 
Mr. Cooper adds some particulars of the honorary 


merchants’ marks, with which the intersections of the 
ribs of the ceiling are abundantly ornamented. This 
handy and thoroughly well prepared and well illus- 
trated guide-book should do something to increase 
the York people’s pride in their city, and will certainly 


.be found very useful, both as guide and souvenir, by 


visitors to the ancient Guildhall. 

x kK x 
LEEDS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD: AN ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF ENGLISH History. By A. C. Price. 
Plan and many illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1909. 8vo., pp. xxiv, 328. Price 3s. 6d. 
The author of this book describes it as avowedly 
an experiment. ‘‘It is not,” he says, ‘a history of 
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Leeds, nor is it a history of England, but it is simply 
an attempt to emphasize and illustrate certain aspects 
of English history by bringing them into connection 
with the story of this neighbourhood.” Mr. Price 
writes as a schoolmaster, and he has clearly grasped 
the right method of teaching history. The elder pupils 
for whom the book is intended are shown the connec- 
tion between their town and the main lines of national 
development, especially on the social and economic 
side, and should, after studying it, have a better sense 
of historical perspective, and a better knowledge of 
tendencies and principles than usually results from 
work on manuals of history of the older type. Leeds 
is hardly the best town to have chosen for an experi- 
ment of this kind. There are other towns in which 
the greater abundance of records and of surviving 
memorials of the past would have afforded more 
material and more tangible evidence for the linking 
of the local with the national history at which the 
author of this book aims. Despite some drawbacks, 
however, Mr. Price has gone far to achieve his aim. 

It is clear that he has not stinted labour; and the 

upils in the Leeds Grammar School, and, we trust, 
in many other schools, should be grateful for the new 
meaning and significance with which he has invested 
their familiar surroundings, and for the new glimpses 
of the story of their forefathers’ lives and doings which 
this book must surely give them. It is well printed, 
illustrated, and indexed, and is prefaced bya carefully 
prepared chronological table. 

*x * 

DEVON CHURCH ANTIQUITIES (Vol. I.). By John 
Stabb. With 138 reproductions of photographs 
by the author. London: Sitmpkin, Marshall 
and Co., Ltd., 1909. Demy 8vo., pp. xii, 152. 
Price 6s. net. 

Last year Mr. Stabb issued a delightful volume on 
Some Old Devon Churches, which he hopes to follow 
by-and-by with a second. The present volume, and 
a second to follow, are intended to supplement the 
Old Devon Churches, especially by giving photographs 
of details of carving, and of many interesting subjects 
mentioned but not illustrated therein. The four 
volumes, when complete, will have every claim to be 
considered, as Mr. Stabb intends, “the most com- 

lete illustrated history of the old churches of 
vonshire that has ever been published.” No 
antiquary needs to be reminded of the ecclesio- 
logical riches of the western county — screens 
especially, and a world of other noble carved 
woodwork. Mr. Stabb’s descriptions are adequate 
and to the point, but it is chiefly as a picture-book 
that the volume before us will be prized. The 
illustrations are all from photographs taken by the 
author. In such work the ‘‘man behind the camera” 
is a most important factor; and here he has given us 

a host of things which have probably never been 

illustrated, or certainly never so well illustrated, 

before. Here are ~~ and fonts, panel-paintings, 
panel-carvings and bench-ends galore, revealing 
carving difficult to beat, either for beauty of delicate 
elaboration, or for vigour or charm of design. Screen- 
work naturally bulks largely, but Mr. Stabb gives 
many out-of-the-way, or less regarded items. We 
may name a few. Here is the Courtenay Heart 
Stone, for example—a curious receptacle in Molland 


Church for the hearts of a Courtenay and his wife, 
which has never been opened. On the same plate is 
shown an extraordinary bench-end at Monkleigh. 
There are three illustrations from Dunsford Church : 
(1) the Bishop’s Chair, most elaborately carved, 
which stands in the chancel, but the early history of 
which appears to be unknown ; (2) the fine Jacobean 
Fulford tomb, an object-lesson in costume, which 
Mr. Stabb describes ; and (3) the old west gallery, 
which we are glad to see thus illustrated, for of such 
old galleries few are now left. Of Haccombe Chapel, 
which was the subject of a short paper in the July 
Antiquary, there are three illustrations. One shows 
the south door with the remains of the horseshoes 
placed there by the wager-winning Carewe, as de- 
scribed in Mr. Cartwright’s article. The others show 
the founder’s tomb, and the west door, interesting as 
possessing one of the old fastenings, consisting of a 
thick bar of wood sliding back in the thickness of the 
wall. Amongst the most satisfactory and useful of 
the photographs are those of paintings on the panels 
of screens. They are admirably done, and are repro- 
duced on a sufficiently large scale. We thank 
Mr. Stabb for a delightful book, and trust that he will 
soon accomplish the remainder of his scheme. It 
may, perhaps, be useful to add that copies may be 
obtained direct from the author, Clanmarina, 


Torquay. 
* *k * 


CHANTRY CERTIFICATES FOR HERTFORDSHIRE. 
By the Rev. J. E. Brown. Hertford: Stephen 
Austin and Sons, Ltd., 1909. 8vo., pp. x, 55. 
Price 2s. net. 

Mr. Brown in this well-printed book follows up 
his useful transcript of the Bedfordshire Chantry 
Certificates, issued last year, with a similar service 
for Hertfordshire, preceded by a brief introduction. 
The objects for which minor endowments were pro- 
vided were chantries, brotherhoods, obits, and lights. 
In the Report of 1547, here transcribed and anno- 
tated, there are very many interesting details. In 
more than one case a churchwarden is noted as 
“ desperate ’—7.e., ina hopeless condition of poverty. 
At Amwell there is this note concerning one Robert 
Kente of Hoddesden: ‘‘ Desperatus cum paupertate. 
Kentes house was burnte the laste yere who is a very 
pore man.’’ A great many of the endowments were 
for lights, but the sums left varied greatly from 2d. to 
10s. Some of the entries throw light on the goods 
of the gilds or brotherhoods. At St. Albans, as else- 
where, there was ‘‘A Gilde or Fraternite of All 
Sayntes otherwyse called the Charnell Brotherhedde 

. . » for the fyndinge of ij Chaplens for ever ’’—the 
forerunner of a modern Burial Club. We hope Mr. 

Brown may be encouraged to issue similar transcripts 

for other counties. 

*x x 


* 
Mr. Henry Frowde issues, price Is. net, the Visétors’ 
Guide to Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Francis Bond. 
This little book, strongly bound in linen boards, 
consists of the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
chapter of Mr. Bond’s larger work on Westminster 
Abbey. It gives concisely and-clearly all the informa- 
tion the ordinary visitor is likely to require, with 
accurate descriptions of the monuments and of the 
various parts of the fabric. It is illustrated by no 
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fewer than twelve plans, thirty-six photographs, and 
other illustrations. Cheap, well arranged, well 
printed, abundantly illustrated, and well indexed, 
this handy book, which is light and “ pocketable,” 
is the best possible companion for which a visitor to 
our noble Abbey can wish. It is an ideal guide. 


x * * 


Among the pamphlets on our table is Zhe Ben Adam 
Manuscript, by Mr. Henry J. Hillen, a paper reprinted 
from the Lynn News, which gives a copy of and 
discusses a transcript by Richard Taylor (author of 
Index Monasticus, or the Abbeys and other Monasteries, 
etc., in the Diocese of Norwich, 1821) of a doggerel 
work on King’s Lynn, by a reputed Ben Adam. 
Whatever the age of the original manuscript, tran- 
scribed by Taylor, may have been, and we are 
inclined to doubt its antiquity, Mr. Hillen has made 
it a peg on which to hang much interesting matter 
relating to Lynn history and to the disputed question 
of Chaucer’s birthplace. We have also before us a 
copy of the Rev. Dr. Astley’s Notes on the Ninth Iter 
of Antoninus, with spectal reference to the Sites of 
Sitomagus and Venta Icenorum, reconsidered in the 
light of the Tabula Peutingeriana, from the trans- 
actions of the Norfolk Archzological Society, in 
which the author vigorously controverts the opinions 
advanced by the late Dr. Raven, in his articles on the 
Antonine Itinerary in the Antiquary for 1903, finding 
the site of Sitomagus at Dunwich and that of Venta 
Icenorum at Norwich. Dr. Astley holds that Venta 
Icenorum, Ad Taum, and Sitomagus are to be found 
at Caistor, Tasburgh, and Thetford, and not, as Dr. 
Raven believed, at Norwich, Caistor, and Dunwich. 


* * * 


The Architectural Review, August, contains a third 
article on ‘‘ Lecce,” by Mr. M. S. Briggs, illustrated 
by three clever drawings; and a second, liberally 
illustrated, paper on ‘*Cambridge Colleges,” by 
Mr. M. H. Macartney. In the Essex Review, July, 
Mr. V. de S. Fowke, under the title of ‘*A Case of 
Witchcraft in the Sixties,” tells an extraordinary story, 
well authenticated, of belief in witchcraft and practice 
of ordeal by water at Sible Hedingham in 1863. There 
are also good papers on ‘‘ The Hermitage in the 
High Woods, Writtle,” illustrated, by Mrs. Archibald 
Christy ; ‘‘ The Corsellis Legend,” by Dr. Andrew 
Clark ; ‘‘ Some Extracts from the Diary of Susanna 
Day, a Quakeress, of Saffron Walden’’; and an 
account of the Colchester Pageant. The Serks, 
Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal is distin- 
guished by the continuation of Mr. C. E. Keyser’s 
admirable ‘‘ Architectural Account of the Churches 
of North Moreton and Brightwell,” illustrated by 
thirteen fine photographic plates. The Zas¢ Anglian, 
July, contains a ‘‘ Strange Law Suit concerning a Bet” 
of 1603; ‘‘ Suffolk Notes from the Calendar of French 
Rolls of the Reign of Henry VI. in the Public Record 
Office’’; and much other documentary matter. We 
have also received Rivista a’ Jtalia, July. 
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nals 
CITY OF LONDON BRASSES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


BELOw I send you the correct reading of the shields 
at St. Olave, Hart Street, and elsewhere, referred 
to by Mr. Oliver in your issue of July: 


St. OLAVE, HarT STREET. 


1. Haddon’s bearing is not a man’s leg couped at 
the thigh, but a single hose. This is a canting coat, 
and denotes that he must have been a mercer by trade 
as well as by company. Though the former was 
actually his coat, the one in question is the covering 
of the period for the foot and leg, and the opening at 
the top shows where and how it was secured by points 
or laces to the underpart of the doublet. His 
hereditary coat doubtless suggested to him the canting 
but perfectly correct sign, which, suspended over the 
door of his shop, would indicate the particular kind 
of trade he followed, and the pun, possibly owing to 
a mistake on the part of the graver, has been per- 
petuated on his brass. It is of some interest to note 
that the shield is couchée. In the crest the leg is 
erect, and not embowed at the knee. 

2. The lion as given on the shield of the Merchants 
of the Staple is not a lion of England, but merely a 
lion passant. 

5. I. Five roundels in saltire and a chief [By- 
field]. 

II. A chevron between three eagles’ legs erect 
and erased a la quisse ermine [? Wortham]. 
ILI. Bendy of six, not barry of six. 
There are no tinctures given on the brass save the 
ermine of the chevron and eagles’ legs in II. 

The names of the three daughters, at least as given 
on a brass scroll beneath them, are: brigitta anna, 
brigitta, not Margaret, Anne, and Rosa. All the 
scrolls, with the exception of one and part of another, 
are inscribed. 

4- Schrader, not Schrarder. The lion’s head is 
erased both on the shield and in the crest ; the scroll 
beneath the shield is inscribed ‘‘ Schrader,” not 
Scharder., 

The shield inscribed ‘‘ von Wechtelt,” not von 
Wecktelt, shows :—on a bend three roses, not cinque- 
foils, The crest is somewhat worn, and I cannot 
blazon it, but it would appear to be as given in 
Rietstap’s Armorial, s.v. Vechelde: ‘“‘ Un éventail 
palé d'argent et de sinople, les deux barreaux ex- 
térieurs de sable, chaque angle sommé de trois plumes 
de coq de sable.” 

5. Andreas Riccard [ob. 6 Sept., 1672, Register}. 
In the crest the man’s head is affrontée, and bears a 
turban. The arms are not tinctured. The small 
shield on the dexter side of Riccard impales not 
only a saltire, but three ermine spots in chief 
[Williams]. 

7. The plate commemorates, not ‘‘ Katherine 
Hinde, daughter of Nicholas Best,’’ but ‘‘ Katherine, 
thirde davght’ of Nicholas Bestn. .” [Bestney], 
etc. 

In the arms the lion is rampant guardant, etc. 
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St. CATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. 


Cuttinge. Sable on a chevron between three plates, 
each charged with a martlet, as many mascles, all of 
the first. 

Crest. My rubhing of the mouth of the animal is 
not quite clear, but it would not appear to be a goat 
simply, it is possibly an heraldic goat or antelope. 
Both in my rubbing and in the one in the British 
Museum, which is in the same condition, the animal 
appears to be armed with a tooth. 

The other shield on the monument is :—Argent 
four staves ragulée in saltire, gules, a bordure sable 
bezantée. 

Crest. The gauntlet is lying fessways, ppr., lined 
gules, holding erect the lower part of a spear of the 
second, Berblock. 


GUILDHALL MUSEUM, 


1. All that shows on the fragment of the upper 
half of the shield is :—A chevron engrailed, in chief 
two leopards’ faces and a label of three points. 
[ Wilford], impaling : 

I. Barry of 6 per pale counterchanged. [Barrett 
of Aveley, Co. Essex.] 
II. Three lions rampant. [Bellhouse. ] 

III. There is no sign of anything whatever. 

IV. One barry per pale only shows, the shield 

being broken across just under the lower line. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Oliver blazons the first 
quarter of the impalement as :—Per pale seven barru- 
lets counterchanged, and his description, curiously 
enough, is word for word as given inthe 7ransactions 
of the Monumental Brass Society. Unfortunately for 
him, a slip has been made in the reading of this par- 
ticular quarter. That Mr. Oliver should ignore the 
evidence of the shield itself, when there can be no 
difficulty whatever in reading it, and betake himself 
to a printed version, utterly oblivious to the dis- 
crepancy between them, is a convincing proof of his 
ignorance of heraldry. I notice that in my list of 
corrections in your May issue I have omitted to point 
out that the shield of the Salters’ Company in 
Evyngars’ brass is per chevron reversed, etc., and not 
a chevron (reversed) between, etc. 

2. Why Mr. Oliver includes this in an article on 
monumental brasses it is difficult to say, as it has 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with the subject. 
Both this and No. 3 are labelled in the Museum case 
as badges, but they are not in any way connected 
with heraldic badges. The one in question suggests 
something in the nature of a Mason’s Lodge or Literary 
Society, and is charged as follows :—A bend cotised 
between six lions or lioncels rampant contournée 
[? Bohun]. The ‘‘orle of eagles displayed ’’ is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The spacing between the 
shield and the edge of the metal on which it is cut 
is charged with three representations of a kind of 
Chinese or Japanese monster, such as, in fact, would 
be so termed in English heraldry, and as much like 
an eagle displayed as a kangaroo ‘s like a doormat. 
But for the lions or lioncels being contournée, the 
arms might almost with certainty be ascribed to 
Bohun. 

3. What this is I can’t say, but I believe that, like 
No. 2, it has nothing to do with monumental brasses. 

: J. G. BRADFORD. 


MARRIAGE IN 1655. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Can any of your readers explain the following entry 
in a seventeenth-century diary ? 


‘* February, 1655, the 20th being Tuesday, I was 
married to Abraham Downing, Serjeant Skinner, by 
Thomas Fuller at St. Bride’s Church ; and the 26th, 
being Shrove Monday, I was married again by 
Colonel Baxter at the Tower.” 


Why was this lady married twice to the same man ? 
Was it necessary for ecclesiastical marriage to be 
followed by a civil ceremony in Cromwell's days ? 

C. D. P. NICHOLSON. 

43, Vincent Square, 

Westminster, S.W. 
July 22, 1909. 
‘“MASHERAH.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

I am somewhat amused bya curious misprint which 
occurs on p. 284 of the current (August) Axtiguary. 
We are told of the High Place at Gezer and its 
‘* Masherah.’’ This is evidently what textual critics 
call a ‘‘ conflate reading,” by which two words have 
run into one. The words intended are ‘‘ Asherah ” 
and ‘‘ Matzebah,” or one or other of these alone. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to explain that the 
‘* Metzebah” was the standing stone, and the 
‘* Asherah ” the upright wooden post, one or both of 
which are found beside all Canaanite altars ; derived 
from the primitive stone-and-tree worship of animistic 
times, they came at length to serve as the shrine and 
the symbol of the Divinity ;” the ‘‘ Matzebah”’ repre- 
senting Baal, and the ‘‘ Asherah” representing his 
female consort and counterpart, Astarte. ‘‘Asherah” 
is the word wrongly translated “grove” in the A.V. 

H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, 

East Rudham, 

July 30, 1909. 
WINDMILLS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Mr. Ram may be right in saying (August Antiguary, 
p. 320) ‘‘a windmill always turns its back to the 
wind,” but it must be in Utopia or Erewhon! I 
pass a windmill every day, and it always faces the 
wind. Compare Zucyclopedia Britannica, ninth 
edition, article ‘‘ Windmills” : ‘‘ To bring the sails 
to face the wind, the structure was turned,” etc. 
And: ‘A fan for automatically turning the mill face 
to the wind.” 

H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 

East Rudham, 

August 3, 1909. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

/t would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 








